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During the bitter fighting incident to Manila’s liberation, fires destroyed a large part of the downtown section. 


planted by the Japs, exploded spreading the fires. 


MANILA ‘Today 


Signal Corps photo 
All during the night TNT, 





What Is the Situation, “Post-Liberation,” In and Around 
the Philippine Capital, As Regards Business Enterprises? 
This Terse Survey Features Highlights As They Now Appear 


ANILA is gradually beginning to 

recover from the devastation and 
confusion following in the wake of war. 
From 10 to 15 years will be required to 
rebuild the city, according to authori- 
tative estimates. South of the Pasig 
River only the Customs Building and two 
or three apartment houses appear re- 
pairable, while in the business district 
north of the river it is believed that only 
six major buildings can be restored to 
permanent use. 

Utilities are seriously damaged. The 
electric steam plant in Manila was com- 
pletely destroyed, and two industrial 
plants are supplying the city with limited 
quantities of electric power. The con- 
dition of hydroelectric plants south of 
Manila is still not known. The city’s gas 
plant was completely destroyed, and the 
water system was damaged but, follow- 
ing Army repairs to the latter, running 
water is now available in most parts of 
Manila. 


Industrial Plants 


The condition of industrial plants has 
not been clearly ascertained, but it is 
known that two cordage mills are in 
working order, and an undetermined 
quantity of finished rope is believed on 
hand. Two coconut-oil mills are re- 
ported easily repairable, and the pri- 


By the American Consulate General 
at Manila’ 


vately owned cement plant in Rizal 
Province is said to be in fair condition, 
although limestone and coal for its oper- 
ation are lacking. A pearl-button fac- 
tory is the first manufacturing plant to 
announce opening, while a furniture fac- 
tory is advertising for employees. Belt- 
ing, lubricants, and some repair parts 
are needed by all plants. 

Seven of the principal sugar mills in 
Luzon are reported as operable, or can 
be easily repaired, and two mills on 
Panay Island may be readily restored. 
Little cane, however, is believed availa- 
ble, although conditions on Negros, prin- 
cipal sugar island—recently invaded by 
American forces—are not known. The 
Philippine Sugar Administration is en- 
couraging planters to start seed beds in 
order to have plants by the latter part of 
this year. Arrangements for crop loans 
are believed necessary if seed beds are 
to be planted. Plows and tractors will 
be needed by September or October and 
fertilizer a little later, while next year 
transportation facilities and mill sup- 
plies will be necessary. 


‘The Manila Consulate General was opened 
to the public on March 27, 1945. 


Food Situation 


Approximately 700,000 pounds of food, 
chiefly rice, bread, and fish, are dis- 
tributed daily by Philippine Civil Affairs 
Units to 1,135,000 people in Manila. 
Somewhat less than one-half of this 
number are on relief, while the others 
buy against ration tickets at retail stores. 
Moderate amounts of rice and other 
foodstuffs, hardware, cloth, and miscella- 
neous supplies have been brought in by 
military authorities, and it is believed 
that sufficient rice is available to feed 
Manila’s population until the next 
harvest. The only other area believed 
likely to require large amounts of im- 
ported starches is Cebu, and corn is pre- 
ferred in that region. On the whole, the 
food situation is not considered critical in 
most liberated areas. 

People seen on Manila streets appear 
in good physical condition and relatively 
well dressed. There is evidence, how- 
ever, of a great need for more clothing. 
Philippine Civil Affairs Units are begin- 
ning to place goods in the shops, but 
stocks are very low. 


Prices 


Some small shops are holding meager 
stocks of miscellaneous goods, imported 
(Continued on p. 52) 
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Trade-Pact Law Renewal 
Vital to World Progress 


Secretary of Commerce Stresses High Desirability of 
Continuing and Strengthening Measure That Makes for 


Sound, Rational Advancement in International Trade 


HE BUILDING of a sound and ex- 

panding foreign trade is a matter 
of vital interest to the Department of 
Commerce. No undertaking could be 
more directly within the scope of its 
statutory functions, nor more immedi- 
ately linked to its efforts to insure for the 
United States a postwar period of sus- 
tained production, full productive em- 
pleyment, and improved levels of living. 
These things are essential to a prosperous 
free-enterprise economy with benefits 
equitably distributed between large and 
small business, industry and agriculture, 
management and labor, producer and 
consumer. 


Primary National Concern 


In the critical days of reconversion and 
demobilization, the maintenance of full 
productive employment will be a matter 
of primary national concern. If exports 
can be maintained at an annual rate of 
$10,000,000,000 or more in the years after 
the war, they may well provide work for 
about 5,000,000 American citizens. It is 
our purpose to support measures which 
will make possible the achievement of 
this objective. 

As a first and important step, wartime 
restriction, regulation, and artificial 
channeling of world trade should be re- 
laxed as rapidly as consistent with safety, 
taking into account the damage to many 
national economies occasioned by the 
war. 

And then, when a strong and durable 
peace has been secured, and trade returns 
from the realm of strategy to the field of 
economics, must come a concerted attack 
by like-minded nations on the artificial 
barriers which have so long obstructed 
the free movement of goods across na- 
tional frontiers. 

The United States, as the great indus- 
trial country least affected by the ravages 
of war, should assume the leadership in 
this movement. Clearly, we must be pre- 
pared to make it possible for other coun- 
tries to increase their exports to the 


{Nore.—This article reproduces Secretary 
Wallace’s formal statement before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the proposed extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, at 10 
o’clock Monday morning, April 23, 1945.] 


By the Honorable Henry A. Wat- 
LACE, Secretary of Commerce 


United States so as to obtain dollars with 
which to pay for their huge prospective 
imports of United States products. 


Tried and Proven Tool 


Fortunately, we have for this trade- 
building task a tried and proven tool in 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram. Enacted in 1934 and three times 
renewed by Congress, the Trade Agree- 
ments Authority expires in June, unless 
again extended. The President has re- 
quested a further 3-year renewal with 
authority to reduce duties by 50 percent 
from their present level. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, charged by Congress 
with the promotion of foreign and 
domestic trade, believes that the con- 
tinuation of the Program is essential to 
the successful fulfillment of this respon- 
sibility. 

I urge the Committee’s approval of the 
proposed legislation for three main 
reasons: 

First, I believe that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act is of vital im- 
portance to the country, especially at 
this time, as a tool for creating post- 
war jobs through the expansion of 
foreign trade. 

Second, I feel that the lowering of 
trade barriers so as to permit a maximum 
of freedom in private trading is the sur- 
est way to discourage greater government 
participation in foreign trade, and to 
combat isolationist tendencies which lead 
to increased government intervention in 
domestic economies because of the short- 
ages, surpluses, and other dislocations 
which follow. 

Third, I am of the opinion that trade 
agreements, with their provisions for the 
elimination of discrimination and the 
expansion of reciprocal trade, reduce in- 
ternational economic friction and create 
an atmosphere of good will conducive to 
the maintenance of friendly relations. 


Significant Facts 


But, before amplifying these cardinal 
points, I should like to review briefly the 


history of the Program and my connec- 
tion with it. To refresh my memory, I 
glanced through the reports of earlier 
hearings before this Committee. These 
volumes contain a mass of factual mate. 
rial, statistics, and testimony which re- ° 
flect credit on the Committee for the 
thoroughness of its investigations, and, if 
I may say so, on many of the witnesses, 
There is little that I can add in the way of 
detail on the technique of formulating, 
negotiating, and evaluating these Trade 
Agreements, nor on the provisions of 
specific commitments. 

In 1934, when I first came before your 
Committee to discuss the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program we were 
just beginning to emerge from the great 
depression. Our national income stood 
at $49,500,000,000; the gainfully em- 
ployed were estimated at 40,000,000: our 
exports amounted to $2,000,000,000 and 
our imports to $1,700,000,000. 

In 1937, when I urged the reenactment 
of the Trade Agreements Authority in a 
letter to the Senate Finance Committee, 
our national income had risen to $71,- 
500,000 000; employment to 45,000,000; 
our exports to $3,300,000,000; and our 
imports to $3,000,000,000. 

In 1°40, when I appeared before you 
to urge a further extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the war in Europe had 
begun to distort international trade re- 
lations. However, our national income 
had reached $77,600 090,C00; the employ- 
ment figure stood at 46 300,000; our ex- 
ports at $4,000,000,000, and our imports 
at $2,600,000,000. 

In 1943, when the Congress consid- 
ered trade-agreement legislation for the 
fourth time, we were at war, and had 
been, since December 1941. National in- 
come had increased to $149,400,000,000; 
employment to almost 52,400,000; our 
exports to $12,7000,000,000, and our im- 
ports to $3,400,000,000. 


Substantial Contribution 


Of course, I do not attribute these re- 
cent remarkable gains to trade agree- 
ments, but available statistical evidence 
indicates that the Program played a sub- 
stantial part in the improvement in our 
foreign trade between 1934 and 1939. 
Nevertheless, the prewar figures are in- 
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teresting when one remembers the dire 
consequences to our economy predicted 
py some of the more pessimistic among 
the opponents of trade-agreement meth- 
ods. Moreover, the phenomenal gains 
between 1940 and 1943 resulting from the 
Nation’s war effort give some idea of the 
task before us, if we are to avoid a seri- 
ous postwar decline in production, 
employment, and foreign trade. 

As I have said, I believe that the Trade 
Agreements Program can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the attainment 
of our principal postwar objective—full 
productive employment or about 60,000,- 
000 jobs. In 1944, civilian employment 
was estimated at 51,800,000. If to this is 
added the 1944 estimate for the armed 
forces of 11,400,000, total employment 
approximated 63,200,000. 

Last year our imports reached nearly 
$4,000,000,000 and our wartime exports 
were valued at more than $14,000,000,000, 
of which lend-lease accounted for $11,- 
000,000,000. The pre-war value of exports 
was only a little over $3,000,000,000. 
With 60,600,000 people at work in the 
United States after the war, it is possible 
to envisage exports of well over $10,000,- 
000,000. It is impossible to suggest an 
exact figure because of the many uncer- 
tainties involved, particularly the uncer- 
tainty regarding the postwar level of 
prices. 

If exports of $10,000,000,000 or more 
are to be realized, imports must be great- 
ly increased; United-States citizens must 
engage in productive investments 
abroad; and they must also increase 
their purchases of foreign services, par- 
ticularly those arising out of tourist 
travel. When these goals are reached, 
we estimate that our foreign trade will 
account for about 5,000,000 jobs. 


An Essential Requisite 


These figures represent possibilities 
and do not apply to any specific year. 
Iconsider that the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, with the increased au- 
thority provided in the Doughton bill, 
is one essential requisite to the achieve- 
ment of this expanding foreign trade. 

Then I should like to point out the 
importance of the Program as a means 
of insuring the restoration of foreign 
trade to private enterprise. During the 
war, governments have necessarily engi- 
neered most international commercial 
transactions. In numerous’ countries 
there is a definite reluctance to return 
international business to private traders. 
Unless tariffs and other trade barriers 
can be lowered, there will be a strong 
temptation to continue or extend gov- 
ernment trading and barter agreements 
as a means of circumventing artificial 
obstacles. Similarly, bilateral clearing 
agreements are likely to reappear if re- 
Strictive exchange-control systems are 
allowed to operate. 

If Congress should fail to extend the 
act, the nations of the world would un- 
doubtedly take such action as a definite 
sign that the United States was relin- 
quishing the leadership in sponsoring 
liberal trade policies which it has held 
Since 1934 and which, unfortunately, it 
failed to assume after the First World 
War. Countries wavering between mul- 
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tilateral and bilateral trade balancing, 
between State trading and private enter- 
prise, would be almost sure to adopt the 
selfish, short-sighted policies followed by 
Germany in the 1930’s. 

Pressed for protection by war-created 
industries, and influenced by our change 
of heart and the example of nationalistic 
neighbors, even countries with which we 
have concluded trade agreements might 
well denounce them and embark on pro- 
grams of self-sufficiency. Our duty 
rates would revert to their exorbitant 
1930 levels, and a wave of mounting bar- 
riers, State trading, and bilateral agree- 
ments would be almost inevitable. 
Squeezed between government trading 
mechanisms and trade barriers, private 
traders would have diminishing chances 
of survival. 


Must Shun Evil Consequences 


An upward surge of trade barriers, 
some designed to promote national self- 
sufficiency, and others retaliatory in na- 
ture, would lead to troublesome accu- 
mulations of surpluses in some countries 
and shortages in others pending the de- 
velopment of adequate uneconomic pro- 
duction. Nations would be encouraged 
to introduce or expand governmental 
planning and management, price-control 
systems, subsidies, and other regulatory 
measures calculated to bring some equi- 
librium to their domestic economies, 
thrown out of balance by the strangula- 
tion of their foreign trade. 

Increased tariff preferences, restric- 
tive quota and exchange-control Systems, 
and barter or clearing agreements, by 
throwing trade into uneconomic, arti- 
ficial channels, would intensify the re- 
percussions on domestic economies, and 
increase the hazards to private enter- 
prise. 

This projection of economic isolation 
is not a pleasant outlook for Americans 
with their traditions of private initia- 
tive and self-reliance. 


Potent for Peace 


Much has been said on the influence 
of trade agreements in preventing war. 
I believe they contribute materially to the 
cause of peace by eliminating or mini- 
mizing friction in international economic 
relationships. The unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle embodied in all 
trade agreements provides an effective 
means of combatting discrimination—a 
source of constant irritation and some- 
times of serious ill-will and economic 
warfare. 


As to Balance of Payments 


There are a few additional points I 
should like to cover in this brief state- 
ment. The first of these deals with our 
postwar balance-of-payments problem. 
The reconstruction of Europe and parts 
of the Far East, the industrialization of 
undeveloped areas, and the war-created 
shortage of consumer goods are almost 
certain to generate an unparalleled 
world demand for American exports. 
But, where can our prospective customers 
get the dollars with which to pay? In 
the long run, these must be supplied by 
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our purchases of goods and services. 
Sound United States investments abroad 
will help, but this country must import 
more freely if our foreign investment 
policy is to be successful from the long- 
range point of view. ‘The dollars expend- 
ed by our tourists will be another offset- 
ting factor. 

But the main source of dollar exchange 
will have to be our imports of foreign 
merchandise. If we are to supply the 
world with increasing quantities of cap- 
ital and consumer goods, we must assume 
the function of a creditor nation and 
materially increase our imports. We 
cannot have a great and profitable ex- 
port market and the entire domestic 
market as well. 


Role of Imports 


This leads to a few suggestions with 
respect to our import trade. By the fur- 
ther lowering of our tariff, through the 
careful, selective application of the 
trade-agreement procedure which in the 
past has done no serious injury to our 
producers, we can increase our imports 
and help to create a prosperous produc- 
tive economy which will in turn increase 
our ability to absorb larger quantities of 
imported merchandise. 

I believe the people of the United 
States are beginning to recognize the de- 
sirability of larger, more diversified im- 
ports. However, there are still many who 
do not realize what a large part of the 
consumer’s expenditure for imported ar- 
ticles remains in this country. In the 
case of consumer goods, as much as 
three-quarters of the retail price often 
accrues to our domestic economy, 
through payment of duty, transportation 
charges, processing costs, packaging, ad- 
vertising, and selling expenses, overhead 
and profits of importers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, and Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal taxes. 

Other persons, apparently, fail to un- 
derstand the characteristics of demand. 
The lowering of excessive duties tends 
to reduce prices and stimulate consump- 
tion of both imported and domestic prod- 
ucts. During the days of wartime em- 
ployment and incomes, we have seen sub- 
stantial increases in the per capita con- 
sumption of numerous commodities. 


Unwarranted Anxieties 


It is difficult for me to understand 
fully the anxiety with regard to postwar 
competition from imported manufac- 
tures frequently voiced by opponents of 
the Program, when I think of our mag- 
nificent industrial machine, enlarged and 
improved to perform the miracles of pro- 
duction we are now witnessing, and our 
new techniques and skills, our inven- 
tions, our increased efficiency, and our 
resources in raw materials, power, and 
transportation facilities. And then, we 
must remember the proposed elimination 
of Germany and Japan as major indus- 
trial nations, the wrecked factories of 
Europe, and the necessity of rebuilding 
many entire cities. 

Still others are disturbed by foreign 
wage scales, forgetting that unit cost, not 
wages, determines the competitive posi- 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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India’s Cattle Improve 
Tropical American Breeds 


And These Developments Will Appreciably Affect Future Meat Trade 


HE AXIOM that “an army travels 

on its stomach” could well be am- 

plified to include the fact that meat is 

one of the most essential foods for insur- 

ing rugged, tough, and resistant fighting 
men and civilian populations. 

-Increased production of all basic foods 
is a vital part of the “home-front” fight 
in the Americas to raise the standard of 
living and to guard against disease 
through proper diet. Among these nec- 
essary foods beef and dairy products 
rank high, for military and civilian pur- 
poses alike. Cattle raising is therefore 
being greatly stimulated in practically 
all the American republics, with govern- 
ments assuming interest and responsi- 
bility in the necessary measures. 

Scientists have found that meat, be- 
cause of the protein which it supplies, is 
even more necessary in the diet of those 

‘who live in the tropics than it is for 
those in temperate zones, owing to the 
thiamin and other of the “B-complex” 
vitamins which it contains. 

It likewise has been discovered that the 
native cattle found in the American trop- 
ics are not, as a rule, efficient beef pro- 


Indian cow takes life easy on Bombay sidewalk. This animal is a typical example of the 
zebu breed. 


Prepared by the Office of Inter- 
. American Affairs 


ducers. As C. A. Mills in his book, 
Climate Makes the Man, points out, in 
Panama it takes 4 to 5 years to produce 
a beef animal of the local breeds weigh- 
ing 900 pounds, whereas in Iowa a steer 
may reach the same weight in 18 months. 

Taking the Iowa steer to Panama 
would not solve the problem, because, in- 
stead of putting on weight as at home, 
the steer likely would succumb to the 
climate, to the tropical diseases to which 
he is not eccustomed, or to ticks. 


Humpbacked Cattle of India 


There are cattle, however, which can 
resist ticks, drought, and tropical ills, 
and which thrive and put on weight un- 
der tropical conditions. They are the 
zebus, the humpbacked cattle of India. 

When the average American thinks of 
zebu cattle, he is likely to call to mind 
those midget-sized cows with humps on 
their backs often seen in the circuses or 





zoos. Rarely does he realize that mem- 
bers of this family—the Bos indicus—are 
the only cows ever seen by the 400,000,000 
inhabitants of India or the millions more 
who live in Ceylon, Burma, Sumatra, 
Java, and the Malay Peninsula, 

Nor is it generally known that in India 
there are at least 34 breeds of zebus, or 
Brahman Cattle, as they also are called, 
ranging from the small ones seen in the 
American circus to the huge draft oxen 
of Mysore which stand 5 feet high at the 
shoulders. Eight recognized breeds of 
zebus are common to the Bombay presi- 
dency alone. 

India has one-third of the world’s 
cattle, and all of them are zebus of vari- 
ous breeds and varieties of which only 
the merest fraction could be described 
as “sacred” cattle. The so-called sacred 
cows of India are cattle which, for one 
reason or another, are attached to vari- 
ous temples and are allowed to roam the 
village or city streets where they are fed 
by the community at large, somewhat as 
church-tower pigeons are fed in this 
country. 

To understand and appreciate the zebu 
one must first of all understand the cli- 
mate and the conditions in which this 
animal has developed. 

The cattle known to us—the Herefords, 
Shorthorn, Angus, Jersey, Ayshire, 
Brown Swiss, and others—are all of the 
temperate zone and do not prosper when 
introduced into tropical countries where 
heat, insects, drought, and scanty pas- 
tures are in any way comparable to what 
one might consider normal conditions in 
India. 

Whereas sunstroke is practically un- 
known in the American tropics, and peo- 
ple, even in the Amazon Valley, go about 
without hats at all hours of the day, the 
white man who ventures into the mid- 
day sun in India without a sun helmet 
stands an excellent chance of a quick trip 
to a hospital. 

India’s highest temperature are found 
in the Deccan and the Punjab, the great 
north central plain where in March, 
April, and May—the period preceding the 
rainy season—the thermometer occa- 
sionally hits 125° in the shade, and may 
hover around 100° day and night for 
weeks at a time, while the intense, blaz- 
ing sun destroys vegetation and bakes 
the hard-packed soil until it cracks. Fol- 
lowing this come the rains—torrential 
downpours reaching several hundred 
inches in some sections of India. 

Yet India’s 170,000,000 zebus not only 
manage to survive in this climate, but 
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preed and do heavy labor as draft ani- 
mals under conditions impossible for 
animals from the North. 

Zebus will never replace Shorthorns or 
Herefords in the Temperate Zone or on 
top-grade pasture, but under identical 
conditions of heat and poor pasture the 
yebus will manager to “get by” whereas 
the stock of European breeds will not 
survive. On the other hand, under what 
one might call normal tropical condi- 
tions which are favorable to the zebus, 
this breed makes rapid gains. 

The cattle raised in the United States 
are of European origin and have been 
pred, it is said, to carry those character- 
istics which assist in the effective use of 
the largest possible quantity of food, 
whereas the cattle of India have been 
developed to make the most efficient use 
of the smallest quantity of food. 

The basic difference between the zebu 
and its European cousins is that the zebu 
has a pigmented or dark skin. The hide, 
underneath the very short hair, ranges 
from a dark gray to a deep tan. The 
color of the hair varies with the breed. 
It may be light cream or almost white 
ranging through various shades of fawn 
to red with brown spots and splotches. 

The zebu does not mind the sun and 
tropical heat which is disastrous to 
northern cattle when brought to the 
Torrid Zone. The zebu seldom pants or 
shows signs of heat exhaustion even 
when working under the yoke on the 
hottest day. Because of its extreme 
hardiness, the zebu can survive on the 
scantiest of water and pasture during 
prolonged droughts. 

Furthermore, while not entirely re- 
sistant, this breed has a high degree of 
immunity to ticks, parasites, and tropical 
diseases of all kinds. 

The zebus were never developed in 


Of the more than 30 breeds: found in 
India, the following have been introduced 
into Brazil: The Gir, with a spotted or 
mottled coat, in India is used as a com- 
bination milk and draft animal (also 
spelled Zir and Cyr); the Nellore, from 
Madras Province; large white and cream- 
colored draft animals (also spelled Ne- 
lore); the Guzerat from the Bombay 
Province (also called Gujerat and Kna- 
krej), a combination milk and draft 
animal. 


Indo-Brazil Cross-Bred Fype 


These three types, crossed with the 
native or creole cattle, have superseded 
all other breeds in large sections of 
Brazil. The resultant cross-bred type, 
India as beef animals, inasmuch as the seg speeder hg ——— 
Hindus, who make up the vast majority 4 , “oe a d a we — oat foll d 
of India’s population, do not eat meat. dy ed nade ee went — - ester 
and to serve as draft animals. In the ; eal a : : : 
central Provinces, there is a peculiar / comer he gt tg the improve- 
breed of trotting bullocks used for pull-/7 At the present time nearly 60 percent 
——— _//, { Brazil’s beef exports pass through the 
7 : : .. WifAvort of Santos. Practically all of this 
Zebus Introduced into Brazil fy) eef is from crossbred zebus. The beef 

’7 -sonsumed in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 


eee may lla btm Boe //,>aulo, the largest consuming centers, is 


WIR 11s is 

there, during the past 30 years, have de- (i / g tpt cattie shows, lots of five and 
veloped a type which is heavier, larger 4/7 iy Indo-Brazils averaging 1,200 pounds 
and a much better beef animal than itsW/.ach, produced, when slaughtered as 
progenitors which were brought fromp\WG igh as 67 percent of the live weight 
India. N sin salable beef. The meat from these 

Zebus were first brought to Brazil about) ‘prize animals was graded as “chilled 
100 years ago, but the systematic intro-Wee 'special” which is the highest grading 
duction of this breed did not begin untilP™® jgiven to exported beef. A yield of 50 
1893. In 1906 some 200 animals were et percent of the live weight is the rule and 
ported to the States of Minas Gerais and&\¥. ‘not the exception at the big export 
Rio de Janeiro from Nellore, India, and} jaughter houses 
other imports followed. gee z 
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NOTE.—-FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY extends}f/ Cattle Raising bn Brazil 
its thanks to Senhor Alexandre Barbosa da_‘ 
Silva of Rio de Janeiro for the photograph’ 
which is reproduced on this page. It may 
be noted, by the way, that Senhor da Silva, 
an authority on livestock breeding, has just 
published a book entitled “The Zebu in India 
and in Brazil.’’ His address is Rua Visconde 
de Ouro Preto No. 71, Botafogo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Brazil now ranks fourth among the 
‘\cattle-raising nations of the world, with 
*<)42,000,000 head. India is first, having 
‘\between 165,000,000 and 170,000,000 head 
\ (Wright, the British authority, says that 

\India has 188,000,000 head); the U. S. 
\S. R., before the war, had 56,000,000 
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Courtesy Office of Inter-American Affairs 
Prize-winning cattle at a Brazilian show. 


head; Argentina has 233,000,000; prewar 
Germany had 28,800,000; France, 15,- 
600,000; and Great Britain, 8,700,000 
head. 

The 1938 cattle census of Brazil re- 
ported distribution as follows: State of 
Minas Gerais, 11,600,000; Goiaz, 3,- 
000,000; Mato Grosso, 2,600,000; Rio 
Grande, 10,000,000; Santa Catarina, 1,- 
000,000; Sao Paulo, 3,400,000; Rio de 


. Janeiro, 900,000; Baia, 3,200,000; Ceara, 


1,000,000. 

In 1935, Brazil exported 14,000 metric 
tons of beef valued at a little over $2,- 
000,000; this jumped to 38,000 tons worth 
nearly $6,000,000 in 1939. 

Although Herefords, Shorthorns, and 
Holsteins are the favorite breeds in the 
State of Rio Grande Do Sul (in the Tem- 
perate Zone), which has one-quartar of 
Brazil’s cattle, and while one finds Brown 
Swiss, Jersey, and Holstein dairy cattle 
in the State of Sao Paulo, which is largely 
devoted to dairying, practically all the 
animals in the remainder of Brazil may 
now be said to be crossed with zebu 
stock. 

In the States of Minas Gerais, Goiaz, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Mato Grosso, zebus 
are dominant, since more than 95 percent 
of the cattle in this region have zebu 
blood. It is said that pasture and cli- 
matic conditions in Brazil’s so-called 
triangle in the State of Minas Gerais 
are much better for breeding zebus than 
is India. Zebu crosses are not raised on 
the relatively coarse grass of that region, 
and shipped for fattening to the valley of 
Paraiba, near Sao Paulo, where they are 
finished on the “campin gordura” or fat 
grass, for the local market and for 
export. 

At the 1943 Livestock Exposition held 
at Uberaba, State of Minas Gerais, the 
champion was a Gir bull named 
“Tupan,” who had sired 60 calves. In 
this show the Nellore was the most pop- 
ular breed in point of numbers, followed 
by the Guzerat and the Gir. 

A Gir bull named “Canada” recently 
sold for $30,000. He has sired 36 calves 
which have sold for a total of $65,000, 
therefcre this animal is said to be not 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Australia To Buy Wheat? 


It Sounds Like «Carrying Coals to Newcastle” for That 
Famous Wheat-Producing Country To Envisage Imports of 


the Grain—But War Brings Unexpected Transformations 


USTRALIA, one of the world’s prin- 
cipal wheat-growing countries, may 
not produce in 1944-45 enough to meet 
its own needs. In view of requirements 
of the armed forces in the southwest 
Pacific and the amount of wheat disap- 
pearing into domestic feed channels, 
Commonwealth officials believe it may 
be necessary to import this commodity in 
the very near future. 

Production in the 1944-45 season (De- 
cember 1, 1944, to November 30, 1945) is 
officially estimated at 50,000,000 bushels, 
the «mallest wheat crop since the 1919-20 
season when the yield was 46,000,000 
bushels. A crop estimated at 109,724,- 


Digested From a Report by Perry 


Eiuts, American Vice Consul, 
Sydney 


000 bushels was produced in the 1943-44 
season, and average annual production 
for the 10-year period ended with the 
1942-43 season was 156,412,000 bushels. 

The following table shows production 
estimates by States for 1944-45 as com- 
pared with actual yield in 1942-43, pre- 
liminary figures for 1943-44, and average 
annual production in the 10 years ended 
1942-43: 


Australian Production of Wheat 


(Unit, 1,000 bushels] 








New South Wales 
Victoria _- +S 
Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 
Tasmania he 

Australian Capital Territory 


Total 


Average, 10 ; 
years ended 1942-43 1943-44 1 Estimated pro-— 
" 1942-43 | duction in 1944-45 
52, 591 51, 693 417,500 | 217,978 to 17. 978 
36, 247 41, 803 19, 733 3, 000 to 5, 000 
£008 5, 005 5, O89 6, 000 to 7,000 
32, 423 36, 525 1). 691 5.000 to 7.000 
30, 224 20, 600 16.550 | 213, 760 to 13. 760 
282 73 122 (3) 
41 28 39 ( 


156, 412 155, 727 109, 724 45, 738 to 50, 738 


| | 





1 Subject to revision. 


The decrease in wheat production this 
year is attributed to drought conditions 
during the planting season, and also to 
the continued shortage of manpower and 
scarcity of superphosphates for ferti- 
lizers. 

The Commonwealth Statistician esti- 
mated a carry-over of 75,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in November 30, 1944 (the end 
of the 1943-44 wheat year), with deliv- 
eries to the Australian Wheat Board of 
approximately 40,000,000 bushels from 
the 1944-45 harvest, indicating a total of 
115,000,000 bushels available for the year 
ending November 30, 1945. 


Stabilization-Plan Revision 


About mid-October 1944, the Minister 
for Commerce and Agriculture an- 
nounced that, because of the decrease in 
production of wheat in the current sea- 
son, growers in districts where crops had 
failed would be allowed to sow double 
their licensed acreages in the 1945-46 
season. The Commonwealth Wheat In- 
dustry Stabilization Board was directed 


2 Final forecast. 


3 Not yet available. 


to take adequate measures to assist grow- 
ers to plant increased acreages. Licenses 
may be issued for areas exceeding the 
basic acreage on registered farms, and 
temporary registrations would be granted 
in wheat areas to farmers wishing to sow 
wheat in 1945. Regulations governing 
licensed acreages would be relaxed for 1 
year only, however, and permission to 
sow wheat on farms not at present regis- 
tered would be granted for a similar pe- 
riod. Farmers are expected to welcome 
the opportunity to make full use of the 
land which could be sown without cur- 
tailing production of other essential farm 
products. 

For some time there had been a de- 
mand in Queensland and New South 
Wales for a revision of the Common- 
wealth Government’s Wheat Stabiliza- 
tion Plan, which operated in the 1942- 
43, 1943-44, and 1944-45 seasons. Under 
the Plan farmers are licensed to grow 
wheat on the average of their sowings 
in the 4 fiscal years 1937-38 to 1940-41, 
inclusive. In Western Australia, how- 
ever, acreages of the growers during the 


1942-43 season were reduced. compul- 
sorily by one-third of the area sown in 
1941-42. These restrictions continued 
in 1943-44 and 1944-45 to avoid undue 
accumulation of stocks in that State. 
Compensation is paid to growers at the 
rate of 12 shillings an acre for their 
reduced areas, and for the three seasons 
1942-43, 1943-44, and 1944-45, the 
amount paid out is estimated at 
£1,704,000. 

An appeal for the immediate review 
of wheat-acreage restrictions was made 
recently by the New South Wales Min- 
ister for Agriculture who for some time 
has strongly advocated that growers be 
allowed to sow larger areas. He stated 
that the present wheat stabilization 
scheme was based on prewar conditions 
when huge surpluses existed in all the 
major wheat-producing countries. Be- 
cause of the disastrous failure of the cur- 
rent season’s crop and the serious deple- 
tion of Austraila’s grain and fodder re- 
serves, he suggests that small growers 
should have complete freedom to sow up 
to 500 acres; that those already licensed 
to grow more than that area should be 
given a sympathetic hearing if they ap- 
ply for permission to sow a bigger acre- 
age; and that prospective new growers 
should be granted temporary licenses 
in accordance with their capacity and 
the needs of the State. He believes that 
the demand for wheat is so great that a 
material increase in price to the Austra- 
lian producer could be safely made. 

At a recent conference of wheat grow- 
ers, however, the Commonwealth Min- 
ister for Commerce and Agriculture 
stated that stabilization had not meant 
restriction of present sowings, as, under 
the licensing system, wheat growers 
could have sown more than 13,000,000 
acres and that lack of manpower and 
shortage of superphosphates have been 
the principal limiting factors. Accord- 
ing to official returns, although 10,- 
968,000 acres were licensed for the grow- 
ing of wheat for grain in 1942-43, only 
9,280,000 acres were sown, and in 1943- 
44 only 7,875,000 acres of the 10,649,000 
acres licensed were planted. 


Acreage Goal for 1945-46 


The Australian wheat-production goal 
for 1945-46 has been set at 11,000,000 
acres, which is considerably higher than 
the acreage sown in the last 3 preceding 
years but lower than the annual average 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Course of the Enemy Trading List in World 
War I. 


AR DEVELOPMENTS in recent 

months have made it possible for 
the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom to eliminate a 
substantial number of names from the 
Proclaimed and Statutory Lists. 

Officials point out that these measures 
should not be interpreted as indicating 
any relaxation of the economic measures 
adopted by the United Nations to restrict 
commercial activities of Axis firms or 
firms sympathizing with Axis ambitions. 
In the case of each elimination a good 
reason existed for lifting the sanctions 
that had been applied. 


Three Main Reasons 


As a general rule these reasons fell 
under the following headings: 

(1) Government control in the coun- 
try where the eliminated firm or indi- 
vidual is located was considered suf- 
ficient to neutralize the possible danger 
of the commercial activities of such firms 
or individuals. 

(2) In some cases death has resulted 
in eliminations; in others, firms have 
either been completely liquidated or re- 
organized in such form as to render them 
harmless to the war effort of the United 
Nations. 

(3) In a large number of cases persons 
or firms concerned are deemed, because 
of satisfactory local control, to be no 
longer able effectively to pursue activi- 
ties inimical to the cause of the United 
Nations. 


Extent of Cuts 


Eliminations have been especially nu- 
merous in recent months. Between Sep- 
tember 13, 1944, when Revision VIII 


641552—45- 2 
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Proclaimed List Is 
Being Reduced to 
a Marked Degree 


Altered Conditions Justify Eliminations; 
Broad Measures Have Yielded Good Results 


appeared, and February 28, 1945, when 
Revision IX was released, a total of 1,076 
names were removed—which reduced the 
total to 8,839. 

During this period, for example, the 
Proclaimed List total in Chile declined 
from 1,451 to 1,148; in Ecuador, from 342 
to 148; and in Mexico, from 853 to 535. 


Similar reductions were effected in a 
number of other countries. 

Officials state that Revision X, which is 
scheduled to appear soon, will reveal 
further cuts in the Proclaimed and Stat- 
utory Lists for those countries which 
have put adequate wartime controls into 
effect. 


PROCLAIMED LIST 


TOTAL LATIN AMERICA 


THOUSANDS OF NAMES 
1941 1942 


lof 


1943 
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Course of the Proclaimed List in World War II. 
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Republican Legality Is Restored 
on French Continental Territory 


HE STATUS of legislative acts 

passed by the so-called “French 
State” before the reestablishment of re- 
publican legality in France in 1944 is a 
matter of great importance. Conse- 
quently the following summary of the 
provisions of the ordinance of August 
9, 1944, of the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic regarding the nulli- 
fication of specified acts and regulations 
of the “French State” and the temporary 
validity of others should be of interest 
to American business and to the Ameri- 
can public in general. 

The republican legality in force in 
France before the installation of the 
regime imposed under enemy occupa- 
tion (the so-called “Government of the 
French State”) was reestablished on 
Freftch continental territory, and speci- 
fied laws and regulations promulgated by 
that (Petain) government after June 16, 
1940, were annulled and others contin- 
ued temporarily, by the above-cited or- 
dinance of the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic of August 9, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on August 10. Separate 
ordinances were to be issued for Corsica 
and for the Departments of Bas-Rhin, 
Haut-Rhin, and Moselle. 


Purposes of the Ordinance 


According to the preamble to the or- 
dinance of August 9, considerations of 
practical interest made it advisable to 
avoid returning without transition to 
the legal regulations in force on the date 
of June 16, 1940, and to observe, with 
this intent, either a transitional period 
permitting the temporary maintenance 
of certain legal effects, or even the defini- 
tive validation of certain acquired situa- 
tions the reversal of which would bring 
greater trouble to the country than their 
confirmation. 

Indeed, some legislative or regulatory 
texts had been passed which might not 
have been disavowed by the republican 
regime, and some individual administra- 
tive acts had been issued which had been 
inspired only by the best interests of the 
services. To annul such texts and ad- 
ministrative acts and substitute neces- 
sarily identical new ones in each case 
would have led to extreme and protracted 
confusion. 

Hence the necessity of deciding that 
nullification must be expressly estab- 
lished. This principle lead to the in- 
evitable consequence that, insofar as an 
annulment had not been expressly es- 
tablished, the acts of the de facto au- 
thority, whatever they might be, were 
to continue to receive temporary appli- 
cation. The ordinance of August 9, how- 


Prepared by the European Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


ever, was intended to express the will of 
the Government to carry out, as quickly 
as possible, the general revision of these 
acts; this revision would establish defi- 
nitely the effects of those acts which 
were to be annulled and the validation 
of those which were to be maintained. 

The following brief summary of the 
provisions of the ordinance appeared in 
the Paris press on October 28, 1944: 

“In a general way the measures re- 
stricting liberty, inspired, dictated, or im- 
posed by the occupying authority, are 
annulled; likewise all collaborationist 
laws and legislation under the new legal 
system. 

“But what it is necessary to emphasize 
is that the provisional Government in- 
tends to continue the economic and social 
reform begun well before the war by the 
decree laws of 1936 to 1939 and continued 
during the war and since the armistice. 

“The corporative organization is abol- 
ished, but the organizations created for 
commodity allocation and economic, in- 
dustrial, and commercial regulation are 
continued. 

“The central allocation office, the or- 
ganization committees and the bureaus 
for occupational organization are main- 
tained—at least provisionally—in their 
powers as well as the allocators, the com- 
pensation funds, the regional and de- 
partmental labor services, the labor 
inspectors, the apprenticeship and place- 
ment organizations, etc., are also main- 
tained. 

“Taxes created for the operation of 
these organizations are still collected, 
and the laws, decrees, regulations, and 
decisions pertainiig thereto remain in 
effect.” 


Specific Provisions 


As the first act of this restoration of 
republican legality, the ordinance of Au- 
gust 9 reaffirmed that “The form of Gov- 
ernment of France is and remains the 
Republic. In a legal sense this has not 
ceased to exist.” 

It then declared null and void all legis- 
lative or regulatory constitutional acts, 
as well as orders issued for their execu- 
tion, under whatever name, promulgated 
on the continental territory of France 
after June 16, 1940, and until the rees- 
tablishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic. 

This nullification was required to be 
expressly established. 


Acts Annulled 


The ordinance expressly annulled ga 
certain number of acts which, because 
of their character and manifest origin, 
had to be completely invalidated before 
all others, a nullity which cléarly ex- 
tended to the effects of the acts in the 
past. The nullity of the following acts 
was thus expressly established: 


The act called “Constitutional Law of 
July 10, 1940”; 

All acts called: “constitutional acts”; 

All acts which had instituted excep- 
tional jurisdictions; 

All acts which had imposed forced 
labor for the account of the enemy; 

All acts relative to secret societies; 

All those which established or applied 
any discrimination whatsoever against 
the Jews; 

The act called “Decree of July 16, 
1940” relative to the executory formula. 


The nullity of the acts listed in tables 
I and II, annexed to the ordinance of 
August 9, was also expressly established. 
These acts were considered as irrecon- 
cilable with the reestablished principles, 
and their definitive validation from the 
date of the ordinance had to be avoided. 
Table I specifically listed 27 laws, 11 
decrees, 1 order, and certain minor acts, 
for all of which the establishment of 
nullity was valid for the effects proceed- 
ing from their application prior to the 
entry into effect of the ordinance of 
August 9, 1944. 

This list included the law of October 
4, 1941, relative to the social organization 
of the trades and professions, called the 
“Labor Charter,” as well as all comple- 
mentary texts and texts for its applica- 
tion, having the same purpose. Table 
II specifically listed 59 laws, 17 decrees, 
4 orders, and various acts (mostly related 
to education), for all of which, because 
of social necessities, the establishment 
of nullity was not to extend to the effects 
proceeding from their application prior 
to the entry into effect of the ordinance 
of August 9, 1944. This list included the 
laws of December 2, 1940, and May 29, 
1941, relative to the corporative organiza- 
tion of agriculture, and a number of 
measures regulating radio broadcasting, 
motion pictures, news reels, information, 
education, insurance, and the like. 

The “Legion Francaise des Combat- 
tants” and specified antinational groups 
and all similar and annexed organisms 
were immediately dissolved and their 
property sequestered. 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Lend-Lease Fact and Fiction 


Precise Truth Serves to Dispel Misapprehensions 


N AN OPERATION as vast and varied 

as the lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease programs, it is perhaps only nat- 
ural that certain misconceptions con- 
cerning them should arise. Thousands 
of different articles have been supplied 
under lend-lease to our fighting allies to 
aid them in the common war effort. Like- 
wise, we have been furnished many kinds 
of goods and services under reverse lend- 
lease. Many of the rumors about lend- 
lease operations are without foundation 
in fact, while others are based on some 
fragment of truth but have become so 
distorted that they are entirely mislead- 
ing. Some of the most widely circulated 
fictions regarding lend-lease and reverse 
lend-lease, followed by the actual facts 
of each case, are discussed below. 

1. Fiction.—-It is widely rumored that 
our allies plan to use lend-lease materials 
in their export trade in competition with 
us when the war has ended. The rumor 
is heard in connection with various types 
of goods, but is currently concentrated 
on aircraft. 

Fact.—We retain title to all lend-lease 
material that has not been lost, de- 
stroyed, or consumed. We shall deter- 
mine whether we wish to move the ma- 
terial back to the United States, sell it, 
or otherwise dispose of it. We therefore 
control the post-war availability of such 
materials. 

2. Fiction.—Our lend-lease exports to 
Great Britain have enabled that country 
to maintain its export trade at a com- 
paratively high level during the war 
while our exports have declined. 

Fact.—An analysis of the export trade 
of the two countries during the war 
period reveals that British export trade 
has declined drastically, while our own 
has not fallen far below the prewar 
level. In 1943, exports from Great 
Britain were only 49 percent as large as 
they were in 1936-38, the three years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. In 
contrast to this, commercial exports 
from the United States were 88 percent 
as large in 1943 as in 1936-38. More- 
over, in certain areas such as the Middle 
East and Latin America our commercial 
exports have increased above prewar 
levels while those of Britain have fallen 
considerably below prewar levels. 

3. Fiction—-One of the _ lend-lease 
rumors which has appeared most fre- 
quently, and which is particularly vicious 
because its aim is to create distrust of 
our ally, Great Britain, is the one that 
the British have removed labels from 
lend-lease goods, and substituted their 
own labels, thus getting the credit in the 
country in which the goods are used. 
One version of this story was to the effect 
that the British had used Italian work 
battalions to remove American trade- 
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marks from goods of American origin 
and to apply British trade-marks before 
the goods were distributed in Italy.. 

Fact.—On-the-ground investigation 
of these rumors by the War Department 
and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has been made in various parts of 
the world. No justification for such 
rumors has ever been found. As to the 
story about the change in labels in Italy, 
high Army officers, who are closely con- 
nected with the distribution of supplies in 
Italy and who have recently returned to 
this country, have stated that they never 
heard any reports nor saw any evidence 
of such changing of trade-marks by the 
British. 

4. Fiction.—It has been rumored that 
Canada has been receiving great quanti- 
ties of raw materials and war supplies 
under lend-lease. 

Fact.—Canada is not a recipient of 
lend-lease aid. Our exports to’Canada 
have jumped from a 1936-38 prewar 
rate of $453,700,000 to $1,237,900,000 in 
1943, an increase of 173 percent. 

5. Fiction.—Beefsteak has become a 
rather rare item on the American menu 
during the last year. This shortage in 
the beef supply has resulted in the mis- 
conception that large quantities of beef 
are being lend-leased. 

Fact.—Only 0.7 percent of our total 
supply of beef and veal was exported 
under lend-lease in 1944; the proportion 
lend-leased was 1.7 percent in 1943 and 
0.3 percent in 1942. American forces 
stationed in the South Pacific have re- 
ceived from Australia and New Zealand, 
under reserve lend-lease, two-thirds as 
much beef and veal as we have exported 
under lend-lease to all countries. 

6. Fiction.—As an indication of the al- 
leged misuse of lend-lease supplies, the 
story has been printed that 100 lend- 
lease trucks and tractors were turned 
over to the Iraq Government by the Brit- 
ish at our expense and for the diplomatic 
benefit of Britain, after the United 
States Government had refused the re- 
quest of the Iraq Government for the 
trucks and tractors on lend-lease. 

Fact.—There is no factual basis for 
this rumor. It possibly arose as a result 
of a transaction which was consum- 
mated in the late summer of 1944 involv- 
ing the retransfer to the Iraq Govern- 
ment of about 100 lend-lease trucks 
originally transferred to the British 
Army in the Middle East. This transac- 
tion was made in the name of the United 
States Government, with the full knowl- 


edge and consent of the United States 
representatives in the Middle East. 

7. Fiction.—The British buy aviation 
gasoline from us at 25 cents a gallon and 
resell it to us at 55 cents a gallon. 

Fact.—We do not sell aviation gasoline 
to the British, nor do we buy it from the 
British. The United States and the 
United Kingdom both purchase aviation 
gasoline and deliver it to a common pool 
in the British Isles from which the R. 
A. F. and the U. S. A. A. F. both draw. 
It has been agreed that the only charge 
to be entered on the reverse lend-lease 
account for the aviation gasoline drawn 
from this common pool by the U. S. A. 
A. F. shall be an amount equal to the ac- 
tual costs to the British. The costs in- 
curred in the United Kingdom average 
approximately 414 cents per gallon. 

8. Fiction.—We have sent large quan- 
tities of goods to Latin America under 
lend-lease. 

Fact.—Our total lend-lease shipments 
to Latin America account for less than 
1 percent of lend-lease shipments to all 
areas. They were originally designed 
primarily to provide us insurance in case 
an invasion of this hemisphere should 
be attempted, which was considered a 
possibility in the beginning of the war. 

Brazilian troops are using lend-lease 
equipment alongside our own troops on 
the Italian front; Brazilian aviators and 
seamen, with the help of materials pro- 
vided by us, have done a splendid job in 
clearing South American waters of 
enemy submarines; and, by opening Na- 
tal to us, Brazil has contributed a spring- 
board from which our aircraft could take 
off for Europe, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Russia. 

9. Fiction.—Our patent rights are lost 
on articles we lend-lease. 

Fact.—Our patent rights are protected 
on all lend-lease materials by specific 
agreements entered into with all lend- 
lease countries. 

10. Fiction.—The story has circulated 
that we do not know what we have sup- 
plied to other countries under lend-lease 
nor what we have received from them 
under reverse lend-lease. 

Fact.—We have accurate records of 
goods and services transferred to foreign 
countries under lend-lease. Informa- 
tion is steadily becoming more complete 
on the value of goods and services re- 
ceived by the United States as reverse 
lend-lease. The pricing information 
with respect to goods and services re- 
ceived from the British Commonwealth 
is now so complete that the President 
was able to report to Congress in Novem- 
ber 1944 that reverse lend-lease from the 
British Commonwealth totaled $3,348,- 
127,000 as of June 30, 1944. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. 5S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Although general business conditions 
continued at satisfactory levels during 
the last half of March and the first 2 
weeks of April, the turn-over in domestic 
trade showed signs of falling off in conse- 
quence of the shortage of raw materials 
and the uncertainty which is prevalent 
in business circles in regard to the termi- 
nation of the war in Europe. Bank de- 
posits continued to increase, indicating 
the big profits being made and inability 
to restock merchandise. Business circles 
manifest an optimistic feeling that sub- 
stantial imports will be available in the 
near future, particularly from the 
United States, in view of the approach- 
ing end of war in Europe and Argen- 
tina’s improved international political 
status. 

As a result of Allied successes in 
Europe, there has been an increase in 
prices of a number of export products, 
notably wool. According to the Central 
Bank, the three principal causes of the 
present inflation are crop purchases, 
financing of public expenses with bank 
funds, and the excessive export balance. 

Total wages paid by industry in the 
first 2 months of 1945 were 14.8 percent 
over the same period of 1944. The index 
figure (base 1937=100) was 179.7. Em- 
ployment was up 3.9 percent over last 
year and work hours down 2.2 percent 
from the 1943 base. 

Pursuant to Argentina’s declaration 
of war, decrees were issued controlling 
Axis firms—these measures including the 
blocking of cash accounts, bonds, and 
safety deposits, and the setting up of 
control measures for the release of these 
funds. 

The official bond market showed firm- 
ness during the last 2 weeks of March and 
was not greatly influenced by the decla- 
ration of war. The first effect on the 
share market was an upward trend of 
most of the industrials. During the first 
week of April, the official bond market 
developed pronounced weakness, with 
declines in quotations. Since then quo- 
tations have fallen below basic prices 
guaranteed by the Finance Ministry last 
September, but the decline has been 
gradual and not panicky. Lately, prices 
in the share market have remained firm. 
The dollar in the free market fluctuated 
within very narrow limits. 

In protest against the high cost and 
lack of essential materials required for 
the building trade, architects, contrac- 
tors, and workmen in this profession car- 
ried out a full day’s strike on April 2. The 
Government then promised to reduce the 
quotas assigned to public works suffi- 
ciently to permit continuance of private 
construction. 


A serious packing-plant workers’ strike 
commenced during.the first days of April 
in the two largest plants (frigorificos) at 
La Plata, and by the middle of the month 
the strike spread until at the present 
time the whole industry is at a stand- 
still, except for limited slaughterings per- 
mitted by the strikers in certain plants 
to meet the needs of local consumption. 
According to reports, about 65,000 men 
are on strike, and in dependent indus- 
tries affected probably 35,000 additional 
laborers have been forced to stop work. 
The Secretary of Labor recently stated 
that the strike was legal. However, the 
stated objectives of the strike do not in- 
clude any demands for betterment of 
wages or working conditions; they in- 
clude freedom of “social” syndicates, re- 
instatement of workers dismissed, and 
lifting of the “State of Siege.” There 
are no apparent indications that a solu- 
tion of the strike is in sight unless the 
managements acceded to the demands 
for reinstatement of the dismissed 
workers. 

On March 13, 1945, the Argentine Min- 
istry of Agriculture’s second estimate of 
the area planted to corn for the 1944—45 
crop was 4,017,300 hectares, but a third 
estimate, published March 28, reduced 
the area to 4,016,000 hectares. Third 
estimates, issued during the last month, 
of the areas planted to some of the lead- 
ing crops for the current season follow: 


Hectares 
Cotton ne Sea ae 381,914 
aa 52, 000 
Sunflower seed_- 1, 491, 900 
Peanuts______-- 176, 700 


During the first 2 months of 1945, 
Brazil was the main supplier of Argen- 
tina’s imports with 33.3 percent of the 
total, the United States following with 
14.3 percent and the United Kingdom 
with 9.5 percent. February import fig- 
ures show import values of 164,400,000 
pesos compared with 145,500,000 for Feb- 
ruary 1944, an increase of 13.0 percent; 
while import tonnage also increased 
from 609,000 metric tons to 622,000, or 
2.3 percent. 

For the construction of the new Bue- 
nos Aires Airport, the Government au- 
thorized the Ministry of Public Works to 
contract directly for the necessary con- 
struction work, to effect purchases, and 
to procure any supplies or services 
deemed necessary. 

A resolution was issued creating the 
Commission of Procurement, Supply, and 
Rationing of Electrical Power. The pur- 
pose of the Commission is complete co- 
ordination of measures pertaining to the 
supply of fuel and fuel substitutes and 
the establishment of the most practicable 
forms for rationing the use of electrical 
energy. Further regulations were issued 
with regard to limiting consumption of 
electrical energy for illumination and 


other uses in private homes, apart- 
ments, and business houses throughout 
the country. 

Producers of rayon thread will be per- 
mitted to deliver to factories only quotas 
assigned on the basis of average con- 
sumption between July 1943 and June 
1944. Imported rayon thread can be 
used freely, but its sale must be author- 
ized. Exporters of manufactured goods 
will be called upon to produce a certifi- 
cate to the effect that the factory in 
which the goods have been manufac- 
tured has complied with the minimum 
regulations with regard to payment of 
wages and the like, before the corre- 
sponding export permit will be issued. 


Paraguay 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


The outstanding event of recent weeks 
was the promulgation on March 23, by 
the Paraguayan Government, of decree 
law No. 7,867 subjecting all enemy aliens 
to strict governmental control and re- 
quiring, among other things, registration 
of all of their property holdings. The 
inability of dealers to obtain petroleum 
products in drums, because of Argentine 
Merchant Marine regulations prohibit- 
ing Argentine flag vessels from plying be- 
tween foreign ports, has slowed up in- 
dustry. Aside from these factors the 
general business situation remained 
fairly steady, although losses from un- 
favorable weather conditions now appear 
to be higher in some agricultural crops 
than was previously estimated. 

The corn and first peanut crops are 
completed. Both are somewhat larger 
than a year ago. It is anticipated that 
there will be only one cotton crop this 
year, whereas normally two crops are 
harvested. The total harvest is expected 
to be substantially less than a year ago. 
This is important, since cotton is one of 
the principal cash crops. Practically all 
cotton gins are closed for lack of Diesel 
oil. Rainfall has been good and has im- 
proved pasturage. 

Rive” conditions continue satisfactory, 
and the shipping situation would be nor- 
mal but for the Argentine shipping regu- 
lations. A temporary arrangement al- 
lowing tankers to bring bulk cargo for 
60 days has alleviated the scarcity of 
motor gasoline and kerosene, but the 
country is practically without those 
petroleum products that are shipped in 
drums. As a result, basic industries, in- 
cluding cotton gins, port works, and the 
launches serving an important part of 
domestic river traffic, are suffering. The 
Hebard road-building program has had 
to resort to oxen for most of its work 
and faces complete shut-down unless gas 
oil can be obtained from pool stocks in 
Montevideo. Military and civil aviation 
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training has been curtailed because of 
the scarcity of aviation gasoline. The 
packing plants have had a good month, 
with satisfactory deliveries of cattle, both 
from Argentina and from domestic 
sources. 

As in past years, the Bank of Paraguay 
is loaning funds under current account 
to the Agricultural Bank, for the pur- 
chase of agricultural produce now being 
harvested. Repayment of the loan is 
made with funds received from sales of 
these same commodities. No interest is 
charged. The maximum sum that can 
be made available is 6,000,000 guaranies. 

A revision of decree law No. 8204 of 
April 6, 1945, limits rentals to 12 percent 
of the assessed valuation of real prop- 
erty. For diplomats the maximum rate 
is 13 percent. 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


All Panama evidenced sincere grief at 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Night clubs and theaters were dark 
Thursday night, April 12, by Government 
order. Practically all businesses in 
Panama City, Colon, and other cities 
were closed all day Friday, and many 
were also closed on Saturday. Leading 
merchants of all classes published trib- 
utes in the local newspapers. 

Building activities continue to be 
strong. Panama City private building 
permits issued in March amounted to 
$835,327.45 as against $487,200 in March 
1944. For the first quarter of 1945, 
Panama City permits amounted to 
$2,668,752.45 as compared with $1,247,200 
for the first quarter of 1944. Contracts 
were let in April for 14 schools in the 
interior at a total cost of $549,374. The 
Social Security Bank announced that 
tenement buildings now under way, and 
in the planning stage for early solicita- 
tion of bids, represent a total estimated 
cost of $2,000,000. An American city- 
planning architect has been retained by 
the Panama Bank of Urbanization to 
supervise plans for slum clearance and 
city improvements. 

The final contract for engineering 
plans and supervision of construction of 
the new airport was signed by President 
De la Guardia who also signed a contract 
for a road which is to cost $1,100,000 con- 
necting Panama City with the new air- 
port. The United Fruit Co. airport in 
Changuinola, Bocas del Toro Province, 
has been completed but has not yet been 
licensed by the Government. 

The director of the new cement plant 
announced that production equipment 
has been promised for delivery in Decem- 
ber, and it is considered that the plant 
will be producing by the middle of 1946, 
with an estimated daily output of 300 
tons. 

A new broadcasting company was or- 
ganized in April with a capital of $50,000 
to broadcast commercial and educational 
programs. A government license has 
been granted, and transmitting and other 
equipment has been ordered from the 
United States. 

The Panama Government issued a de- 
cree in April canceling German and 
Japanese trade-marks and patents, 
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General business continued at from 
10 to 15 percent below 1944, but banks 
report that collections are good and that 
private bank deposits continue to in- 
crease. 

The Association of Panamanian Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, a rival to the 
official Panama Chamber of Commerce, 
is conducting a newspaper campaign ad- 
vocating the restriction of commerce to 
Panamanians and the exclusion of for- 
eigners from commerce. This Associa- 
tion also has urged that laws to this 
effect be implemented by the new con- 
stitution to be formulated by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, delegates to which 
are to be elected in May. All candidates 
for election have been requested by the 
Association to express their attitudes 
toward commercial legislation. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The National Bank of Nicaragua is re- 
ported to have allocated $500,000 (U. S. 
currency) to the Customhouse, in addi- 
tion to the daily allocation of $10,000, 
for the purpose of covering foreign- 
exchange authorizations. The credit and 
collection situation during March im- 
proved slightly, with a 9-percent reduc- 
tion in the total of unpaid drafts and a 
cessation of the wave of small bank- 
ruptcies. This improvement continued 
during the first part of April. On April 
14, the Stabilization Fund of the National 
Bank contained $7,231,459, which repre- 
sents an increase of $1,000,000 during the 
preceding 30 days but is still 20 percent 
less than the amount held in the Fund 
at the end of .April 1944. It is rumored 
that the National Budget for the 1945-46 
fiscal year, beginning July 1, will be more 
than 50,000,000 cordobas. The budget 
for the present fiscal year amounts to 
54,000,000 cordobas. 

During March the United States 
furnished some 75 percent of Nicaragua’s 
imports. They consisted of chemicals, 
iron and steel products, flour, lard and 
other foodstuffs, cotton goods, petroleum 
products, machinery, glassware, cement 
and other building materials, electrical 
equipment, paper, and others. Panama 
supplied about 24 percent, consisting 
solely of petroleum products, and Mexico 
furnished the remainder. 

March exports of sesame _ seed 
amounted to nearly 2,200,000 pounds; 
ipecacuana root, 307,000 pounds; and 
rubber 169,000 pounds. Nearly 15,000 
bags of coffee, weighing 2,200,000 pounds, 
were exported in the first two-thirds of 
April, together with 122,000 pounds of 
rubber, 12,000 pounds of wild animal 
skins, 5,100 pounds of ipecacuana root, 
and 3,065 pounds of live poultry, the 
poultry going to Panama and other 
commodities to the United States. This 
year’s exports of coffee, up to April 19, 
totaled 72,469 bags, weighing 11,100,000 
pounds, compared with about 107,000 
bags on the same date in 1944—a de- 
crease of 31 percent. It is reported 
that the principal reason for the decline 
is that growers are still withholding ex- 
ports in the hope of obtaining higher 
prices, but that a contributing cause is 
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the lack of tires for the trucks in which 
the coffee is carried from such interior 
points as Matagalpa to the railroad, for 
shipment to the port of Corinto. 

Exports of gold in March amounted 
to 17,575.81 Troy ounces, valued at 
$615,153, and of silver, 21,609.44 Troy 
ounces, valued at $9,508, the total value 
of $624,661 for gold and silver being 
nearly 5 percent above February exports 
but 7 percent below those of March 1944. 
Gold and silver exports during the first 
quarter of 1945 were valued at $1,900,701, 
or 10 percent less than those of 1944. 
The new Labor Code, which went into 
effect on April 2, was the cause of con- 
siderable difficulty at the mines, and a 
strike was called at one of the largest. 
Demands were made for a minimum daily 
wage of $1.20, an increase of about 50 
percent, and other increases graduated 
down to about 30 percent for the highest- 
paid laborers. The strike was settled 
amicably through Government interven- 
tion, but agitation is continuing at other 
mines. 

Since March 24, a bonus has been 
paid to rubber laborers for all raw rub- 
ber brought in to purchasing -points. It 
is reported that Government employees 
will obtain another substantial increase 
in salaries. 

Preparation of land for plowing got 
under way during the first part of April. 
Rain fell for the first time since October 
in Somoto, Ocotal, Esteli, Corinto, Chi- 
nandega, Leon, and Masaya. Total 
1944-45 sugar production is estimated at 
25,500,000 pounds, which is expected to 
leave practically no exportable surplus. 
The sesame-seed crop is estimated at 
about 6,500,000 pounds, the rice crop at 
12,000,000 pounds, and the bean crop at 
approximately 9,000,000 pounds, the last- 
named a decrease of nearly 33 percent 
compared with the preceding crop. The 
corn harvest is estimated at 29,000,000 
pounds, which is believed to be sufficient 
for domestic requirements. The peanut 
crop will probably not exceed 30,000 
pounds, which represents a decrease of 
nearly 80 percent from the 1943-44 pea- 
nut harvest. Increased planting of Vir- 
ginia-type tobacco are planned, with a 
corresponding decrease in the Chilcagre 
variety. Future plantings of cotton are 
also expected to be larger, as the esti- 
mated 1944-45 crop of 1,254,000 pounds 
is considerably less than the contem- 
plated yearly requirements for 1946, par- 
ticularly in view of the needs of the new 
textile mill. ? 

Various agricultural cooperative socie- 
ties in many of the agricultural produc- 
ing regions have united to form a Na- 
tional Cooperative of Farmers of Nica- 
ragua. The new organization plans, 
with financial assistance from the Na- 
tional Bank, to build warehouses in a 
number of agricultural centers for fumi- 
gating, storing, grading, drying, pack- 
ing, and shipping the various grains for 
Cooperative members. 

The textile plant of Gadala Maria & 
Co. is operating only 18 of its 148 looms 
on one shift of 8 hours, because of a lack 
of transmission line and consequent 
shortage of electricity. Before the end 
of the year, however, it expects to be 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service to Belgium.— 
Effective at once, the mail service to 
Belgium heretofore limited to letters not 
exceeding 4 pounds 6 ounces in weight 


and to nonillustrated post cards, is ex- 


tended to include articles of printed 
matter not exceeding 1 pound in weight, 


by the Postmaster General’s Order No. 
27772, of April 19, published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of April 20. 


The postage rate is 14 cents for each 2 


ounces. 
The printed-matter service is re- 
stricted to: 


(a) Periodicals and newspapers 
mailed directly by a publisher in this 
country to a publisher, an agent, or a 


subscriber in Belgium. 


(b) Other articles conforming to the 


contitions applicable to printed matter, 
mailed directly by a publisher or com- 
mercial firm. 


Forwarding or remailing any article 


of printed matter for Belgium is prohib- 
ited. Publications containing technical 
’ data must comply with the licensing re- 
quirements of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 
[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 17 and March 3, 1945, for previous an- 
nouncements. | 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sun Goggles: Sale Subject to Regula- 
tions —Sun goggles may be sold in Bra- 
zil only by establishments properly li- 
censed to sell optical goods, according to 
a notice issued by the National Service 
of Medicinal Control of the Brazilian 
National Department of Health, of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of March 20, and effective April 1. 
All other retailers who do not have a 
license from the public-health authori- 
ties for selling optical: goods were forced 
to dispose of their stock of colored eye- 
glasses, ground or not, before March 31, 
1945. 

Brazilian law requires that optical 
glasses may be sold to the public only by 
registered opticians or by shops that 
have a registered optician in their em- 
ploy. Sunglasses were ruled as coming 
under this law by Decree Law No. 5849 
of September 23, 1943. However, since 
many localities were without the services 
of registered opticians, enforcement of 
the law in regard to sun goggles was de- 
layed, and stores that sold them were 
permitted to continue under provisional 
license. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


22, 1944, for the announcement of this 
ruling.] 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA DurRING 1944 


The general trend of Jamaica’s econ- 
omy during 1944 showed no major 
chariges other than those resulting from 
the hurricane of August 20, 1944. Heavy 
subsidies were extended by the British 
Government in support of the island’s 
economy. The need for subsidies was 
created by the impact of the wartime 
stoppage of shipping, the destruction by 
the hurricane and the conditions exist- 
ing prior to the present conflict. The 
British Government is endeavoring to 
solve these problems through construc- 
tive welfare work and changes in its po- 
litical relations with Jamaica, granting 
increased autonomy and placing greater 
economic responsibilities on the island. 

The standard of living did not appear 
to have changed appreciably during the 
year. As shipping facilities began to im- 
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In Devastated Manila 


A vast amount of damage was 
wrought in Manila, through inevi- 
table fighting and through wanton 
Japanese destructiveness, during 
the period February 8 to 12, 1945. 
A small bit of the damage is shown 
in our cover picture this week. 
Only a few days after Japanese 
mines had destroyed the main 
business district of the Philippine 
capital, U. S. Army repairmen 
were at work repairing the over- 
head wires near the Avenue Hotel, 
on Avenue Rizal, here portrayed. 

Recent conditions in and around 
Manila, as they affect business 
undertakings, are described con- 
cisely in our feature article this 
week. 

The Signal Corps furnished this 
cover picture. 
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prove slightly, larger quantities as wel] 
as a greater assortment of imported 
goods were made available, but these 
advantages tended to be offset by the in- 
creased cost of living. The only officia] 
index of the cost of living is that pre- 
pared by the Labour Department and 
reflects the situation of the peasant 
class. This index was maintained at a 
fraction of 1 percent under the ceiling 
of 160 percent of prices in August 1938 
through subsidization and strict contro] 
of prices of the commodities involved, 
Thus, efforts to keep the cost of living 
to this figure were successful for the 
people of lowest income. For consumers 
with larger incomes an unofficial index 
probably would show total living costs 
between 200 and 300 percent of the leve] 
in August 1938. 

The most important key to economic 
conditions in Jamaica is provided by the 
data on foreign trade, since the popula- 
tion of the island derives its income al- 
most exclusively from the exportation of 
agricultural produce. Although the total 
value of foreign trade tends to indicate 
a fairly even level since 1937, important 
invisible factors and dislocations should 
be taken into account. The estimated 
value of imports and exports in 1944 
amounted to £13,000,000, as compared 
with £11,548,771 in 1943—an increase 
which was caused largely by inflated 
prices. The tonnage of imported cargo in 
1944 increased as compared with 1943, 
whereas the tonnage of exported cargo 
decreased, but the estimated tonnage of 
imports and exports in 1944 totaled 605,- 
200, as compared with 1,111,727 in 1938, a 
very significant decline. A large part of 
this difference is attributable to the de- 
cline in exports of bananas, but the in- 
come lost was compensated by banana 
subsidies. Another significant source of 
income, directly connected with foreign 
trade, was the large volume of rum sold 
abroad but not shipped, representing as 
much as £5,000,000 accumulated since 
1942. Foreign trade has been completely 
controlled by the Government under the 
Emergency Laws and no goods could be 
imported or exported in 1944 without the 
permission of the Imports, Exports, and 
Prices Board. This fact overshadows the 
British-American Trade Agreement and 
all ordinary commercial factors in an 
analysis of the foreign trade of 1944. 

Canada maintained a dominant posi- 
tion as a supplier of imported general 
merchandise, especially where competi- 
tion was keen, whereas the United States 
figured importantly in Government 
“bulk” imports, notably dry goods, where 
the products could not be obtained in 
Canada or other British countries. 

The immediate economic outlook is 
uncertain. Current and potential un- 
favorable features are: The loss of tour- 
ist trade, the continued lack of sufficient 
shipping, slowness to increase and di- 
versify agricultural production, limited 
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scope for industrialization, apparent lack 
of mineral resources, increasing labor 
unrest, the prolonged effects of the hurri- 
cane of August 1944, and the possibility 
of aggravated unemployment with the 
return of laborers from the United States 
and the demobilization of men in the 
armed services. Favorable features of 
the economic outlook are: Possible propi- 
tious results of a proposed economic 
union of Jamaica with certain other 
Caribbean countries, prospects of further 
progress in industrialization, crop diver- 
sification and land settlement, possible 
better distribution of wealth through the 
effects of excess profits taxes, increased 
wages, anticipated increase of shipping, 
jmproved administration of the colony 
with respect to far-reaching economic 
programs, and increased feeling of civic 
responsibility among the masses of the 
population. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING AGRICULTURE 


Since the economic condition of Ja- 
maica, both present and future, rests so 
largely on intensive development of agri- 
cultural resources, the Government has 
increasingly stressed the greatest possi- 
ble utilization of cultivable soil and the 
greatest economic diversification of 
crops. Only about 400,000 acres of the 
total area of 2,818,160 acres consist of flat 
land, and much of this is not utilized. 
Approximately 100,000 acres were used 
for sugarcane in 1942, according to the 
Bureau of Census—I7,400 (mostly moun- 
tainous land) for coffee, 63,000 for root 
crops, and 32,300 for grains and pulses. 
The area used for banana and coconut 
crops represents a very high percentage 
of the flat land in cultivation. The pro- 
gram for settlement of small-scale farm- 
ers on the land was actively pursued dur- 
ing the year, and considerable attention 
has been given to further intensification 
of the plan to place agricultural and in- 
dustrial laborers returned from the 
United States and demobilized men of the 
armed forces. Part of this program in- 
volves increased irrigation as well as soil 
restoration. The lack of fertilizers, the 
shortage of liquid fuel for operation of 
machinery and water pumps, and the 
scarcity of vehicles for transporting prod- 
uce have militated against maximum 
use of tillable soil during the war years. 

During the early months of 1944 the 
entire island suffered a severe drought 
which caused a serious decline in the 
production of agricultural products, 
especially those for domestic consump- 
tion. Of far greater significance, how- 
ever, was the hurricane of August 20, the 
worst in 40 years. It swept across the 
eastern and northeastern parishes of the 
island causing great damage to agricul- 
ture, buildings, and communications. 
Approximately 90 percent of the banana 
trees, normally the chief source of in- 
come, as well as food supply for the pop- 
ulace, were destroyed, also about 41 per- 
cent of the coconut trees. Other crops 
seriously affected were pimento, citrus 
fruit, breadfruit, avocado pears, and 
ground crops. Sugar was not injured. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUGAR AND RUM 


In 1944 sugar again was the leading 
export crop of Jamaica, continuing a 
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condition established in 1941, because 
of the shortage of shipping space for 
bananas. This same exchange of export 
ranking occurred during World War I. 
The sugar crop in 1944 amounted to 151,- 
882 long tons, as compared with 165,669 
in 1943, 155,262 in 1942, and 156,552 in 
1941. Consumption during 1944 was ex- 
ceptionally high, being 35,708 long tons; 
exports, according to preliminary figures, 
were 139,800 long tons as compared with 
140,525 tons in 1943. 

About 35 percent of the cane was 
grown by approximately 9,000 independ- 
ent farmers belonging to the All-Island 
Cane Farmers Association, paying, pur- 
suant to law, a membership fee, known 
as a “cess,” of 1d. per ton of cane pro- 
duced. The balance of cane was pro- 
duced by the 26 mills, all of which are 
members of the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association (of Jamaica) Ltd., a market- 
ing and employer’s organization. The 
British Government purchased all the 
export surplus of sugar at the contract 
price of £14 2s. 2d. f. o. b. (Jamaican 
ports) per long ton. 

The rum production derived from the 
1943-44 sugar crop totaled 1,997,313 im- 
perial liquid gallons, as compared with 
2,064,566 gallons in the preceding year. 
Preliminary export figures show that 
418,000 liquid gallons valued at £404,500, 
were exported during the year under re- 
view. These figures do not include the 
large portion of rum sold but not ex- 
ported to foreign clients, particularly 
British, therefore adding to the already 
large stocks accumulated in the island 
by such buyers. Such sales pproxi- 
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mated 4,000,000 gallons, valued at about 
£5,000,000. 

Preparations were made by the leading 
sugar estate for the construction of a 
food-yeast plant to produce food yeast 
from sugarcane. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Normally bananas constitute the prin- 
cipal source of income of Jamaica. In 
the years immediately preceding the 
present war, banana exports represented 
about 60 percent of the annual total value 
of domestic exports. Moreover, bananas 
and plantains constitute an extremely 
important domestic foodstuff. Maximum 
exports of bananas occurred during the 
period 1926-30. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, despite encouragement given to di- 
versified farraing, has followed a policy 
of protecting the banana industry and 
has made large payments through war 
and hurricane subsidies. 

For some time the Imperial Govern- 
ment has guaranteed the purchase of 
the entire banana production up to a 
maximum of 14,000,000 stems of export 
grade per annum, establishing a new 
price each year and disposing of the fruit 
by small sales to Canada and the United 
States, and through sales or distribution 
without charge in Jamaica. At the be- 
ginning of 1944 the price was 3s.9d. per 
stem, but, as one measure to help the in- 
dustry recover from the damage of the 
August hurricane, the price was increased 
to 4s.10d. per count bunch. In addi- 
tion, the Imperial Government provided 
banana growers with approximately 
£650,000 for grants and loans, designed 























Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages and 
speeches] 


“The Importance of Sound Transition Policies” 


The world has learned much in recent years about the means by which 
active economic conditions may be maintained. If we fail to attack the 
transition problems boldly, if we make a bad start after the war, the cause 
will lie, therefore, rather in lack of purpose than in lack of knowledge. 
The history of recent years demonstrates that it is only by concerted action 
among nations, conceived in terms of a realistic recognition of the mutual 
dependence of one country’s prosperity on that of its neighbors, that any 
enduring policies of economic stability can be worked out. If we fail again 
to work out these policies, if we repeat the economic history of the 1930’s, 
it will not be so much because we are in doubt as to the right policies, as 
because at the time when greatness and vision were called for we failed 
to measure up. The history of the past generation has been a history 
largely of temporizing and makeshift expedients. Le us hope that this dark 
chapter will soon be finally closed. [Wel do not underrate the difficulties 
of a cooperative effort; but the alternative has been tried, with results only 
too apparent. The only genuinely realistic and practical view is that the 
cooperative effort, notwithstanding its difficulties, must now be made to work. 

Indeed, the major challenge for democratic statesmen and administrators 
after this war will be that of maximizing material wealth without jeopard- 
izing human liberties. That is the goal of statesmanship, and we with our 
more limited task of proposing measures to prevent any slackening in the 
progress toward that goal must keep this challenge constantly in mind. It 
does not fall within our competence to suggest means by which all the fac- 
tors of production may be so marshalled as to maximize production, or to 
advise upon the innumerable technical and scientific problems that present 
themselves. Our task is to suggest means by which the general mechanism 
of the whole economic system may continue to function without halt or 
hinderance. We should fail to meet our responsibility were we to under- 
estimate or belittle the difficulty. 


(From “Economic Stability in the Post-War World.” League of Nations Report.) 
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World Commodity Shortages Loom, High Officials Warn 


Plain warning was given in Washington on April 25 by the Combined 
Production and Resources Board that with the liberation of many destitute 
millions in war-devastated areas acute shortages confront the United Nations, 
particularly in coal, textiles, and trucks. These shortages are so severe and 
widespread as to affect the building of the kind of economic conditions upon 
which a secure peace can be founded. The effects of these scarcities will 
also be felt by civilians in the United States, Britain, and Canada. 

The statement was issued by the Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, Britsh member 
of the board and the Minister of Production in London; C. D. Howe, Canadian 
member of the board and the Minister of Munitions and Supply in Ottawa; 
and J. A. Krug, U. S. member of the board and Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington. The problems of food shortages in liberated 
areas are being considered elsewhere since they do not fall within the juris- 
diction of the Combined Production and Resources Board. 

The warning followed the formal meeting of the full board in its offices in 
the Social Security Building in Washington.” 

Mr. Krug said that present indications of available supply balanced against 
foreseeable needs make it extremely difficult to exaggerate the seriousness 
of the needs of the liberated areas. These needs relate especially to cotton 
textiles (in which a world shortage of at least 1,250,000,000 yards is foresee- 
able), coal, and trucks. These items, he pointed out, must be considered not 
only as clothing and warmth and transportation both at home and abroad, 
but also as representing the difference between employment and unemploy- 
ment in the areas being liberated from Nazi tyranny and, hence, as having 
incalculable political potentialities in addition to direct economic effect. 

Mr. Krug insisted that it is vital that American civilians understand the 
true gravity of the difficulties that cloud the world supply picture, and that 
it be realized that these problems are not likely to disappear with the end of 

the fighting. 

“Some of these short-supply problems may easily worsen,” Mr. Krug said, 
“and at present we see no easy and quick solution. It is only fair that we 








give this warning and point up its implications to everyone.” 




















not only to revive the industry but also 
to expand it. The Government has de- 
clared its intention to help the growers 
until a minimum annual production of 
12,000,000 stems is attained. 

Production of bananas in 1944 amount- 
ed to 2,597,356 count stems of which it 
is unofficially reported that 669,827 were 
exported, approximately 90 percent go- 
ing to Canada and 10 percent to the 
United States. Bananas practically dis- 
appeared from the domestic market after 
the hurricane. Efforts to control banana 
disease continued during the year. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


There was little change in the produc- 
tion of citrus fruit during the year. 
Losses due to the hurricane were com- 
pensated by surplus production. Most 
of the citrus fruit was either consumed 
locally or processed for export in some 
concentrated form, such as concentrated 
fruit juice, lemon or orange oils, or citrus 
pulp, as it was in 1943. Citrus-pulp ex- 
ports amounted to 17,450 tons valued at 
£327,800. Production is increasing be- 
cause of new plantings about 5 years ago. 

The requirement that at least 2 percent 
of each holding of 100 acres of agricul- 
tural land be planted in vegetables, 
grains, and root crops for domestic con- 
sumption continued in force. Produc- 
tion in 1944 was severely reduced by the 
drought. Efforts to produce rice, 
strongly sponsored by the Government, 
were generally unsuccessful and home- 
grown rice was much more expensive 
than the imported variety. About 13,- 
000,000 pounds of rice were imported in 
1944. 


About two-fifths of the islands’ coco- 
nut trees were destroyed in the August 
hurricane. Since the coconut crop pro- 
vided one of the main lines of export, 
as well as important raw materials for 
leading domestic industries, this loss is 
having a far-reaching effect on the Ja- 
maican economy. Owing to the short- 
age, exports of coconuts and coconut 
products were stopped; vegetable oils 
had to be imported to meet the needs of 
domestic industries producing edible oils 
and fats, and toilet articles; and prices 
increased on various consumers’ goods. 
Many owners of coconut plantations took 
advantage of the banana loans by re- 
placing coconut plantings with bananas, 
since the latter bear in about 1 year, 
whereas coconut trees require 10 years. 

Tobacco production, although sub- 
stantial, is not sufficient to supply do- 
mestic needs. Imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco amounted to 887,347 
pounds during the first 9 months of 1944. 
There was large demand for good wrap- 
per tobacco for cigars, one of the leading 
exports of Jamaica. 

Research continued at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Station during the 
year, particular attention being devoted 
to the soybean. Broader aspects of agri- 
cultural planning and research are con- 
trolled by the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Comptroller of Development and Wel- 
fare in the West Indies, whose recom- 
mendations place more emphasis on 
greater efficiency, greater land utiliza- 
tion, and more diversified farming than 
on new export crops. 

In order to raise the nutritional level 
in the island, ample funds were ex- 
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pended on investigation of seafood re. 
sources, but it appears that Jamaican 
waters are not rich in marine life, ang 
the populace shows insufficient interest 
in fishing as an occupation. Dried salteq 
fish, in the amount of 12,650,900 pounds, 
constituted one of the leading imports 
in 1944. 


MINING ENTERPRISES 


There was no mineral production on 
the mainland of Jamaica during 1944, 
However, 1944 witnessed considerable ac- 
tivity on the part of a Canadian and an 
American company to acquire properties 
or mining concessions for bauxite. Titles 
to large tracts of land were obtained by 
both companies. One company an- 
nounced that it would undertake inten- 
sive agricultural development of the land 
acquired, regardless of the subsequent 
mineral production. It does not appear 
that the two companies will carry their 
work beyond prospecting for samples un- 
til the question of equality of access to 
raw materials is settled by international 
accord and mining legislation of a more 
specific nature is enacted in Jamaica. 
An Empire-wide policy on the control of 
mining enterprises seems to be taking 
shape in the Colonial Office in London, 
and a geological survey of the entire Co- 
lonial Empire has been officially pro- 
posed. 

CONSTRUCTION 


There was virtually no new building 
during 1944, mainly on account of lack of 
materials, high building costs, and the 
restriction in the issuance of permits. 
Prices of most items were strictly con- 
trolled by the Government, and mate- 
rials, used almost entirely for repair 
work, could be imported only under li- 
cense or purchased from stocks of the 
importing authority, provided need 
could be proved. Scarcity of building 
materials was aggravated by widespread 
destruction caused by the hurricane. 
Damage to public property was officially 
estimated at £124,000, and residential 
repairs and construction under the hur- 
ricane-recovery program were author- 
ized for a total of £675,000. These fig- 
ures do not include the enormous 
amount of damage for which no loans 
were required or authorized. 

Extensive work on the Palisadoes air- 
port converted it into an important cen- 
ter for operation of heavy transport and 
commercial planes with night landing 
and take-off facilities. The severe 
drought and the need for greater land 
cultivation spurred the Government to 
greater action in drafting projects for 
large-scale irrigation and regional water 
systems. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The edible oil and fat, soap and cos- 
metic, and poultry and stock-feed indus- 
tries suffered a serious set-back by the 
reduction in production of coconuts fol- 
lowing the hurricane. However, projects 
using coconut products will undoubtedly 
continue to develop until the Govern- 
ment’s goal of consuming the entire nor- 
mal crop is achieved. The coconut in- 
dustry is in a sense nationalized, since it 
is under the direction of the Coconut 
Marketing Board of the Government. 
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Other leading secondary industries 
produced clothing, rum and derived 
spirits, beer and aerated waters, cigars 
and cigarettes, some iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and mechanical repairs. Minor in- 
dustries were the processing of citrus 
fruit, tanning, shoe manufacturing, con- 
densing of milk, match and furniture 
manufacturing, building of wooden 
corvettes for the British Navy, and meat 
processing. The establishment of a 
food-yeast plant was begun. The to- 
bacco-manufacturing industry ac- 
complished real progress by producing 
practically the entire requirement of 
cigars and cigarettes for domestic con- 
sumption, estimated to approximate 
£800,000 in retail value, besides exporting 
1,565 pounds of tobacco and cigars. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Jamaica suffered a severe lack of 
transportation during 1944, especially 
steamship service, on account of war 
conditions. The island’s ocean traffic 
was carried principally by Jamaican 
ships, especially the six vessels of J. S. 
Webster and Sons, although the Cana- 
dian National Steamship Co. and other 
unscheduled schooners provided ship- 
ping services. The total number of ves- 
sels which called at all Jamaican ports 
from overseas during 1944 was 560, as 
compared with 362 in 1943 and 1,403 in 
1938. Cargo tonnage per ship increased 
considerably, but passenger accommo- 
dations were extremely limited. It is be- 
lieved that Jamaica cannot achieve fi- 
nancial independence until a large 
amount of shipping at low rates is made 
available. 

Most passenger travel was by air, a 
service which has increased greatly dur- 
ing the war years despite shortages of 
equipment and restrictions on travel. 
Pan American Airways was the principal 
line touching Jamaica; KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines also carried a small 
amount of traffic, and toward the end 
of the year service by the British West 
Indian Airways, Ltd., was inaugurated. 

The lack of domestic transportation 
was acute because of equipment, fuel, and 
tire shortages. This situation depressed 
economic activity and produced an infla- 
tionary effect upon the cost of living. 
The only public-carrier railway operated 
at an estimated deficit of about £140,000. 
Streetcar service was continued in King- 
ston and vicinity, but the company plans 
to withdraw operation at the end of the 
transport emergency. 

The Government-owned radio station 
operated 2 hours daily as usual. Tele- 
phone, commercial radio, and cable serv- 
ices continued without important devel- 
opments. A minor reduction of tele- 
phone rates to the United States and 
Canada was made. 


LABOR 


Labor in Jamaica, especially that sec- 
tion organized as the Bustamante Indus- 
trial Trade Union (BITU), became in- 
creasingly aware of its power, particu- 
larly after it gained a majority in the 
newly created House of Representatives. 
There were several important strikes in 
the agricultural, transportation, ship- 
ping, and publishing industries which re- 
sulted in certain concessions, notably in- 
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creased wages. Despite heavy subsidiza- 
tion of agriculture, enlistments in the 
RAF and other armed services, and the 
12,692 workers sent to the United States 
on a contract basis, unemployment con- 
tinued high. This situation was due to 
war conditions, especially the curtail- 
ment of shipping, and it also was aggra- 
vated by the drought and the hurricane. 
The Labor Department demonstrated its 
growing importance by engaging special- 
ists in arbitration to settle local disputes 
and to serve as liaison officers in the 
United States for the welfare of Jamai- 
can laborers and by successfully institut- 
ing a system of price stabilization of basic 
commodities. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND COMMERCIAL POLICY 


Available figures show that the value 
of exports during 1944 continued at ap- 
proximately the level maintained in the 
past 7 or 8 years, whereas the value of 
imports greatly increased, reaching 172 
percent of that of exports. The increase 
in value of imports was due largely to 
inflated prices of imported commodities, 
greater availability of shipping as a re- 
sult of reduced submarine activity along 
the shipping lanes which serve Jamaica, 
the satisfying of accumulated demands 
for merchandise, and the greater need 
for imported foodstuffs. Exports, on the 
other hand, failed to expand because 
very large quantities of rum were bought 
by foreign buyers but not shipped. More- 
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over production of crops for export was 
curtailed through the combined factors 
of the drought and hurricane, labor dis- 
turbances, the drawing off of agricul- 
tural labor to the United States, lack of 
fuel for operating irrigation and cultiva- 
tion machinery, and the unsuitability of 
terrain to mechanized methods for agri- 
culture. 

Important invisible exports during 
1944 included: Jamaican labor per- 
formed in the United States of which 
part was paid in the form of compulsory 
remittances to Jamaica; expenditures of 
the United States military and naval 
bases in Jamaica, heavy British imperial 
subsidies; and sales of ships’ stores which 
are not included in the foreign trade 
figures and which, especially in the case 
of rum, are important. Important in- 
visible imports included: Shipping serv- 
ices; insurance; steamship and airplane 
freight and passenger fares; air-mail 
and express charges; payments to ab- 
sentee Jamaicans, including students; 
and voluntary contributions to the war 
effort. Foreign trade figures give im- 
port value on a c. i. f. basis and export 
values, f. 0. b. 

During the first 9 months of 1944, the 
United States provided approximately 
32.8 percent of Jamaica’s imports and 
purchased about 20.4 percent of its ex- 
ports, as compared with 18.5 percent of 
imports and 20.7 percent of exports dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943. 
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The above map, taken from an official publication of the Italian Government, portrays 


conditions up to September 1944. 
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In both years, as is usual, the visible trade 
balance between the United States and 
Jamaica was sharply unfavorable to the 
latter. Canada was the principal source 
of Jamaican imports, a condition which 
has prevailed since 1941. Canadian 
trade ties have become very strong dur- 
ing the war and are likely to remain so 
permanently, the preferential tariff help- 
ing to secure the bond. Most commer- 
cial banking in Jamaica is done by Cana- 
dian banks. The numerous and widely 
publicized visits of Canadian business- 
men during 1944 and pronouncements of 
public officials indicate that Canada will 
endeavor to supply a large part of Ja- 
maica’s postwar market. Unless inter- 
national economic action changes condi- 
tions already established, it appears that 
the United States will again furnish only 
a small percentage of Jamaican imports 
after the war. 

There was significant discussion of a 
British West Indies Customs Union dur- 
ing the year. The proposal appears to 
have strong practical advantages, and 
it is believed the issue Will not be dropped. 
The British-American Trade Agreement 
continued in operation; there was a 
meeting of the Associated West Indian 
Chambers of Commerce at Barbados, 
which produced some stimulus to far- 
sighted economic policy; and a West In- 
dian Conference was sponsored by the 
Comptroller of Development and Welfare 
for the West Indies. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican Caribbean Commission was active in 
liaison work to expedite the shipment of 
labor to the United States, to supply 
essential materials to Jamaica, and to 
promote economic and social planning. 

Since the establishment of the Imports, 
Exports, and Prices Board, generally 
known as the Competent Authority, the 
foreign trade of Jamaica has been com- 
pletely controlled by that body. The 
power of the Competent Authority over 
foreign trade is absolute: It purchases di- 
rectly the majority of staple commodities, 
influences all commercial activity related 
to foreign trade, controls prices, and 
establishes quotas for industrial produc- 
tion within the island. Wherever 
possible, the Competent Authority has 
purchased goods in Great Britain and 
Canada in order to preserve dollar ex- 
change, but because of greater availabil- 
ity of many types of merchandise in the 
United States, bulk purchases in that 
country were inevitably large. 


ECONOMIC LEGISLATION AND NEw CONSTITUTION 


Although not specifically an economic 
document, the new constitution pro- 
claimed on November 20, 1944, is of such 
widespread significance that its effects 
in the economic field are important. The 
new constitution grants universal suf- 
frage and provides for a House of Rep- 
resentatives, a body of 32 members chosen 
by direct vote of the people, and a Legis- 
lative Council or Upper House. The in- 
creased franchise and autonomy are 
granted on a provisional basis for a pe- 
riod of 5 years as an experiment in self- 
government in the British West Indian 
islands and with the further objective 
of reducing the economic dependence of 
Jamaica on the Imperial Government. 
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During the year the Agricultural Loan 
Societies Law, 1944, established an Agri- 
cultural Loan Society Board with the 
power of supervision over Agricultural 
Loan Societies and the additional power 
to grant agricultural loans itself. 

The Agricultural Marketing Law, 1944, 
provides more effective means for organ- 
izing marketing cooperatives and gives 
them the force of law once they are or- 
ganized by voluntary action of a majority 
of growers. 

The Hotels Aid Law, 1944, granted 
duty-free entry for building materials 
and hotel equipment imported for use in 
tourist hotels. 

The Coconut Industry Control Law was 
amended in several respects so as to 
make the Coconut Marketing Board par- 
tially.elective. It is through the instru- 
mentality of this board that the virtual 
nationalization of the coconut-process- 
ing industry has been achieved. 

The excess profits tax was increased 
from 50 percent to 6624 percent of profits 
in excess of average profits for the years 
1937-39. 


[Based on report submitted by Frederick I. 
Royt, Vice Consul, U. S. Embassy, Kingston.] 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


As the first quarter of 1945 came to a 
close in Canada, hopes of increased sup- 
plies of consumers’ goods, caused by the 
promising progress of the war, were 
somewhat dimmed by the annual report 
of the Chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. According to him, 
there is no immediate prospect of any 
widespread improvements in civilian 
supply. He warned that in some cases 
the outlook is for further restriction, and 
no sudden improvement should be ex- 
pected in food and textile supplies with 
victory in Europe, since requirements 
for both war and relief purposes will re- 
main large and European production 
will take time to recover. 

Reviewing the 1944 supply situation, 
the Board chairman said that in many 











Air-Travel Rates Within 
Sweden Cut Almost One- 


Third 


As from May 1 the Government- 
subsidized Swedish air line, A. B. 
Aerotransport, has cut prices for 
travel within Sweden by 27.5 per- 
cent. 

Thus it will cost only 62 crowns 
to travel by air between Stockholm 
and Goteborg, as against 51 crowns 
50 Gre for a second-class sleeper 
berth by rail. 

Since May 1 also it is possible to 
leave Lulea, in the far north, 
shortly after noon and arrive in 
Malmo in the evening of the same 
day. (The journey by rail takes 
about 30 hours.) The price for 
that will be 140 crowns, or $35.00. 
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commodities there had been sharp fluc- 
tuations in the quantities of goods avai]- 
able to civilians because of changing war 
requirements. In many instances in- 
creased consumer spending more than 
offset increased production. That the 
accelerated rate of consumer spending is 
still continuing is evident from the fact 
that February retail sales averaged 3 
percent higher than January sales and 
6 percent more than sales in February 
1944. 


SEASONAL DECLINE IN INDUSTRY 


In contrast to the gain in retail sales 
in February, manufacturing activity un- 
derwent a seasonal decline and dropped 
from a January 1945 index of 274.3 to a 
February 1945 level of 270. This in turn 
was 34 points below the index of Febru- 
ary 1944. b 

Despite the general decline in manu- 
facturing activity, an increase in manu- 
facturing employment as of February 1 
over January 1 was indicated. The Feb- 
ruary increase occurred largely in the 
manufacture of nondurable goods. A 
favorable trend also was recorded in the 
manufacture of durable goods. 


TEXTILE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION CRITICAL 


The largest increase in employment 
during the quarter over January 1 took 
place in Ontario and Quebec textile fac- 
tories, although the labor-supply situ- 
ation in that industry was still critical. 
In an effort to relieve the situation, in- 
structions were sent to all local employ- 
ment and selective service office man- 
agers to make particular efforts to pro- 
vide workers to the industry, for the 
production of yarns and fabrics. Two- 
thirds of the vacancies for new workers 
call for women. The primary textile in- 
dustry has a high labor priority because 
of the importance of textile production 
for the armed services as well as for 
civilian essential requirements. To 
help meet these clothing requirements, 
total raw-wool production in Canada has 
been stepped up gradually during the 
war years from 15,250,000 pounds of wool 
in 1939 to a new high record of 19,279,000 
pounds in 1944. 

The February 1 employment increase 
in the manufacture of durable goods took 
place mainly in iron: and steel plants. 
However, production of steel ingots and 
direct steel castings during February 
totaled 250,464 net tons which was 
slightly under the 268,722 tons produced 
in January. Production in February 
1945 exceeded the output in February 
1944 by 20,612 net tons or 9.2 percent. 


ALUMINUM OUTLOOK IMPROVED 


The formidable wartime expansion of 
Canada’s durable-goods industry is prob- 
ably best exemplified by the accomplish- 
ment of the aluminum industry. The 
report of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd., recently released, shows 
that almost 3,400,000,000 pounds of raw 
aluminum in ingot form were produced 
during the 5 years ended December 31, 
1944. The company pointed out that 
only 6 percent of Canadian production 
was domestically consumed whereas the 
United Kingdom was the largest export 
outlet, having taken approximately 55 
percent of production. The United 
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States ranked second with approximately 
32 percent of the total. Russia took 4.3 
percent and Australia 1.2 percent. 
Other United Nations absorbed the re- 
maining 1.5 percent. 

The outlook for 1945 aluminum pro- 
duction has been improved by the request 
of the Metals Reserve Corporation of the 
United States for an additional 250,- 
900,000 pounds of ingot aluminum during 
1945. This will be in addition to the 
1,290,000,000 pounds ordered for delivery 
from Canada before July 1. Prices are 
pased on the current United States selling 
price chargeable by producers, 14 cents a 
pound for metal with a purity of 99 per- 
cent to 99.74 percent with customary 
premiums and penalties for other qual- 
ities. 


WARTIME EXPANSION FIGURES REVEALED 


The extent of wartime expansion of 
Canada’s various industries since 1939 is 
estimated to have been about $1,300,- 
000,000. A further sum of approximately 
$300,000,000 has been spent since 1939 by 
Canadian industry in expansion, for non- 
war purposes. Of the grand total of 
$1,600,000,000, approximately 90 percent 
represents investments in plants and 
equipment which are being operated by 
private enterprise. Indicative of the 
slowing down or cessation of wartime 
expansion is the fact that for the first 3 
months of 1945 construction contracts 
awarded in Canada were $11,725,400 be- 
low the $56,031,200 total for the first 
quarter of 1944. This is a decline of 21 
percent. 

Canadian construction contracts 
awarded during March 1945 were 36.7 
percent less than those a year ago, or 
$19,651,400 compared with $31,019,300 
for March 1944. Practically the whole 
decrease took place in Ontario; contracts 
in Quebec were practically unchanged. 
In the western part of the Dominion vol- 
ume advanced appreciably. Residential 
and commercial construction continued 
high, but the tremendous slump in in- 
dustrial construction from $15,061,900 in 
March 1944 to $2,437,100 brought the 
over-all total for March down below that 
of 1944. 


Tax CONCESSIONS AIDING POST-WAR PLANS 


With the slowing down of wartime 
construction, plans are being made for 
the postwar period. The last session of 
the Canadian Parliament enacted a tax 
measure permitting the Government to 
allow depreciation at double the rates 
normally allowed in respect of bona-fide 
new investments made during the period 
November 10, 1944, to December 31, 1946. 
The tax was liberalized as an inducement 
to earlier new investment for the post- 
war period. Present indications are that 
the tax change is proving effective in en- 
couraging new construction, and it is re- 
ported that important new projects are 
moving rapidly from blueprint to real- 
ity. Two important new projects were 
announced recently—a brass foundry in 
Montreal at a cost of $350,000 and a new 
million-dollar cigarette-manufacturing 
plant in London, Ontario. The Shawini- 
gan Water & Power Co. and associated 
companies also have announced con- 
struction plans totaling $7,000,000. 
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What “War Damage” 
Really Means 


Although the magnitude of re- 
building Europe’s ruined cities 
seems difficult to comprehend, 
some light on its gigantic require- 
ments has been shed by an esti- 
mate of the materials needed for 
the restoration of the town of 

’s-Hertogenbosch, in the Nether- 
lands. Here 1,500 houses were 
completely destroyed, 2,000 heavily 
damaged and 5,000 lightly dam- 
aged during the few days last Oc- 
tober when the town was in the 
battle line. ’s-Hertogenbosch had 
a prewar population of only 50,000 
people; it has never been the target 
of any important air raids, and the 
damage wrought to its buildings is 
very small if compared with the 
havoc done in other European 
cities. 

The survey nonetheless listed the - 
following quantities of materials 
as required for the restoration of 
the city: 4,300,000 bricks, 920,000 
roof tiles, 228,000 slates, 224,800 
square yards of glass, 1,740 square 
yards of wood, 37,200 square yards 
of boards, 6,500 doors, 946,000 
pounds of cement, 1,848,000 pounds 
of lime, 616,000 pounds of plaster, 
134,400 square yards of stonegauze, 
135,600 square yards of tar paper, 
286,000 pounds of mastic, 246,000 
pounds of zinc, and 110,000 poyinds 
of lead. 














Applications “for new expansion or 
equipment and determination of eligi- 
bility for double depreciation tax allow- 
ances are being handled by a special 
four-man committee on double deprecia- 
tion of the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion. This is the committee which has 
been charged by the Government with 
“screening” applications for postwar ex- 
pansion of a type which can or should 
be started quickly in order to pave the 
way for reconversion and high postwar 
employment. The total amount already 
approved is reported to have reached 
very impressive figures, but actual con- 
struction will of course be dependent on 
the availability of labor and supplies. 

Canada’s dependence on foreign trade 
is emphasized in the following three cri- 
teria now set up as yardsticks by which 
to measure the urgency of new proposed 
expansion in terms of immediate eligi- 
bility for double depreciation tax conces- 
sions: 

(1) Projects likely to increase Cana- 
da’s export trade. 

(2) Projects which will lower costs and 
increase the efficiency and competitive 
position of a firm especially in the export 
field. 

(3) Projects which will improve work- 
ing conditions for employees. 


ELECTRIC-POWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED 


In addition to the aforementioned con- 
struction plans of the Shawinigan Water 
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& Power Co., another important develop- 
ment recently announced is the postwar 
5-year, $63,000,000-electricity program of 
the Ontario Hydro-electric Power Com- 
mission. This program, to be started as 
soon as labor and materials become 
available after the war, will entail the 
construction of 7,329 additional miles of 
rural primary lines which will serve 57,- 
900 new customers in Ontario. Of this 
number, 32,000 will be farmers, and com- 
pletion of the plan will bring electric 
power to 85 percent of the farms that will 
ultimately be served by the Ontario 
Hydroelectric Power Commission. Ex- 
penses of the project will be borne by the 
commission and rural consumers. 

An estimated $22,500,000 will be spent 
by the commission, of which the Gov- 
ernment will provide 50 percent as a 
grant-in-aid to agriculture. Rural con- 
sumers are expected to spend an addi- 
tional $41,000,000 in wiring homes and 
purchasing equipment and appliances. 
Labor involved in the 5-year plan is es- 
timated at an average of about 5,000 
mena year. It is also estimated that the 
plan will entail ultimate installation of 
18,800 electric ranges, 58,500 washing 
machines, 6,950 flat-rate water heaters, 
90,000 electric irons, 24,600 refrigerators, 
95,500 radios, 5,450 grain grinders, 3,150 
milling machines, 7,400 water pumps, 
and 2,300 milk coolers. 

Reduction of the rural hydroelectric 
rate from 4 cents to 3% cents per kilo- 
watt-hour also were announced by the 
Ontario Commission. The new rate is 
on the first block of energy and became 
effective May 1. Second and third rates 
remain unchanged. The reduction is ex- 
pected to save consumers approximately 
$300,000 annually. 


BUDGETS PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT 


Canada’s Nineteenth Parliament, one 
of the longest on record, was prorogued 
on April 16, and a new Parliament will 
take its place after the Federal election 
which has been called for June 11. Dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the session the 
Finance Minister submitted his budget 
estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1946, as well as a request for a 
supplementary appropriation of $5,654,- 
976 to complete the fiscal year which 
ended March 31, 1945. The budget for 
the current fiscal year called for a total 
expenditure of $3,029,276,573, of which 
$2,000,000,000 is for war appropriations 
and for mutual aid, compared with $3,- 
650,000,000 for war appropriations and 
$800,000,000 for mutual aid in the 1944-45 
fiscal year. 

The figures contemplate an increase of 
approximately $300,000,000 in the outlay 
for civil government. The principal 
items entering into the increase for the 
regular expenses of the Government are 
(1) an outlay of $190,000,000 for Family 
Allowance Payments, which begin in 
July, and (2) an increase of $83,000,000 
in interest charges on the public debt. 
There is also an increase of approxi- 
mately $12,500,000 for the Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs and a $4,000,000 in- 
crease for the Post Office Department. 

In anticipation of a new Parliament it 
was decided to request only $2,000,000,000 
of the foregoing estimates—the money 
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required to carry on government activi- 
ties until the regular session of Parlia- 
ment can be held after the general elec- 
tion of June 11. According to the Fi- 
nance Minister, “It did not seem appro- 
priate that the Government at this stage 
should bring down plans for the next fis- 
cal year as a whole or do anything that 
might even appear to commit the next 
Parliament to a precise and definite pro- 
gram covering the period for which it 
alone will have jurisdiction.” 


VETERANS EXPENDITURES TO INCREASE 


Dealing with the war appropriation 
estimates of the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Minister of that Department 
announced that the Government planned 
to spend three times more than it did 
last year for the benefit of discharged 
service personnel and for the dependents 
of those who died in this war and in the 
last war. The Minister estimated that 
this year’s expenditures would total 
$293,000,000 compared with $101,000,000 
in the last fiscal year. The expenditures 
included an estimated $124,000,000 that 
would be paid in war-service gratuities 
and $57,322,310 that would be spent un- 
der the provisions of the Veterans’ Land 
Act. Approximately $26,000,000, about 
$8,000,000 more than in 1944, would be 
spent to provide hospital services for dis- 
charged personnel. The figures do not 
include the cost of building new hospitals 
and expanding others. 

An act providing for the insurance of 
veterans of this war by the Dominion be- 
came effective in March. The act, passed 
at the last session of Parliament enables 
veterans to obtain insurance at low rates, 
in multiples of $500 up to $10,000, with- 
out medical examination. It is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs through Canada’s Civil Service 
Commission. 
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SavInGcs Deposits HIGH; Farm DEBTs Low 


Despite the current high taxes and the 
large sums diverted to war bonds, sav- 
ings deposits in Canada attained a fur- 
ther new high of $2,630,584,000 as at the 
end of February, exceeding by more than 
$106,000,000 the previous record of $2,- 
524,029,000 set at the end of January of 
this year. As at the end of February 
1944, the total was $2,123,821,999, the in- 
crease over a year ago thus being $506,- 
763,000. 

The high level of employment and the 
strong position of retail and wholesale 
sales have also helped bring about a 31 
percent reduction in farm mortgage 
debts in the Prairie Provinces during 
1944. This figure is based on the experi- 
ence of 30 life-insurance, trust, and loan 
companies. Farmers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces owed these companies $130,000,000 
at the end of 1943 on farm mortgages and 
agreements for sale. During 1944 the 
amount owing was reduced by more than 
$40,000,000—to $89,600,000. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES RECEDE 


The number of commercial failures 
also receded to a particularly low point in 
1944, reflecting the prosperous condition 
of business. Assignments were less dur- 
ing 1944 than in any other year since the 
statistics were first collected shortly after 
the termination of the last war. The 
total was 218 compared with 314 in the 
preceding year. The number in 1939, 
the last peacetime year, was 1,392, more 
than six times as great as in 1944. The 
greatest number of business fatalities 
during the period from the end of the 
last war was shown in 1922, when failures 
reached the high total of 3,925. 

The breakdown by kinds of business 
shows that the general heading of manu- 
facturing is the only one to show an in- 
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Broad Aspects of Britain’s Postwar Shipping Problems 


The British merchant fleet-—says The Economist, of London, in a recent 
issue—will have to make a large claim on United Kingdom savings after the 
war if it is to replace its obsolete and worn-out tonnage and to make good 


Some 4 years ago, the magazine recalls, Sir Amos Ayre, who has long been 
intimately connected with shipping problems, suggested that 13,000,000 gross 
tons of shipping would have to be built within 10 years if the British merchant 
He estimated that, at pre-war prices, 
this would involve an expenditure of about £300,000,000. 
costs have virtually doubled, the cost at present prices is put by The Economist 


At the end of 1943, the actual British deficiency in tonnage, in terms of 
vessels of 1,600 gross tons and over, was about 4,000,000—that is to say, after 
allowing for ships returnable to other flags, the gross tonnage flying the 
British flag was down from 17,500,000 to 13,500,000. 
gross tons would thus include 4,000,000 tons for losses and some 9,000,000 
In its comment, The Economist urges the high desir- 
ability of preparing now “a fresh estimate of the new tonnage needed to 
restore the size and efficiency of the British merchant navy.” 

The problem of reconstituting Britain’s merchant marine, continues the 
magazine, has two major aspects: First, shipowners may not be able to 
finance the program without assistance; secondly, the heavy claims upon 
British savings of a program of speedy reconstruction ‘and there are many 
other claims) not merely underlines the need for devoting to physical capital 
a bigger proportion of the national income than before the war, but: also the 
need for planning a combined program of capital expenditure and for insur- 
ing that the requisite proportion of the British national income is made 


Since shipbuilding 


A program of 13,000,000 
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crease in the number of failures as com- 
pared with 1943. By geographical qj- 
visions British Columbia is the only one 
to show an increase in 1944 over 1943 
The largest number of commercial] fail- 
ures occured in Quebec and totaled 1692 
However, this was a considerable reduc- 
tion over the 217 failures during 1943 and 
the 456 in 1942. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics at. 
tributes the favorable trend in commer- 
Cial failures during the war years to the 
stabilization of business which has arisen 
out of wartime controls of various kinds 
For the post-war period the Government 
has announced the establishment, by the 
National Research Council, of an infor- 
mation service to help small business 
This service will be prepared to answer 
questions from small business kegarding 
developments in the field of industrial 
and scientific research and to make avail- 
able to them the practical working 
knowledge now shared only by the larger 
corporations. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK Now ASsIstT- 
ING BUSINESS 


The president of the Industrial Deye]- 
opment Bank, which was also established 
by the Government to help business, an- 
nounced that since November 1, 1944 
when the bank was authorized to begin 
lending operations, 33 loans aggregating 
$1,340,500 had been approved. The 
amounts of the loans were considerably 
larger than the amounts of loans and 
investments shown on the bank's month- 
ly statement, which at the end of March 
was $117,222, because borrowers in gen- 
eral only use the credits which have been 
approved as funds are required for their 
business purposes. The president said 
about 96 applications for credit were in 
the process of being examined. Loan ap- 
plications approved and pending come 
from every Province in Canada. Offices 
of the Industrial Development Bank now 
are operating in Montreal and Toronto 
and an office will soon be opened in Van- 
couver. 

EXPorTs’ CONTINUE TO RISE 


Canadian domestic merchandise ex- 
ported during the first 3 months of 1945 
were valued at $768,037,000 compared 
with $751,862,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1944. Exports during March 
were valued at $301,175,000 against $282,- 
682,000 in March 1944, an increase of 
6.5 percent. War supplies, including 
tanks, military vehicles, shells, guns, 
metals, explosives, and aircraft, made 
up $144,000,000 of the March total com- 
pared with $147,000,000 a year ago. Ex- 
ports of animal products in March were 
valued at $41,000,000 compared with 
$30,160,000 in March 1944. Exports of 
meats were valued at about $22,000,000 
compared with $19,147,000 in March 1944. 
Fishery products amounted to $5,447,000 
compared with $3,858,000, and the value 
of eggs exported increased to $6,261,000 
compared with $861,000. March exports 
of agricultural products were valued at 
$41,950,000 compared with $44,396,000 a 
year ago, including wheat to the value 
of $12,971,000 against $20,458,000 and 
wheat flour $8,188,000 against $7,786,000. 

Exports to the United States in March 
were valued at $103,343,000, compared 
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with $97,382,000 in March 1944, and in 
the first quarter of this year they were 
valued at $279,564,000, compared with 
$274,357,000 in the first 3 months of 1944. 

Exports to the United Kingdom in 
March amounted to $108,802,000 against 
$110,362,000 last year, the total for the 
first 3 months of 1945 standing at $259,- 
483,000, compared with $283,358,000, in 
the first 3 months of 1944. 

Merchandise exports to other coun- 
tries in March were as follows, with to- 
tals for March 1944 in parentheses: Brit- 
ish India, $31,930,000 ($6,939,000) ; Italy, 
$14,346,000 ($25,350,000) ; France $6,380,- 
000 (nil) ; Egypt, $5,743,000 ($9,565,000) ; 
Russia, $4,655,000 ($2,968,000) ; and New- 
foundland $2,972,000 ($2,829,000). 

Merchandise imports in February, the 
latest figures available were valued at 
$112,373,000 compared with $138,370,000 
in February 1944. The total for the first 
2 months of this year was $242,058,000 
compared with $264,739,000 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. Imports from 
the United States dropped from $115,- 
773,000 in February 1944 to $92,805,000 
in February 1945. The same trend is no- 
ticed in imports from the United States, 
which were valued at $194,621,000 in 
January and February 1945 compared 
with $222,051,000 in the corresponding 
months in 1944. 


SPECIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA RELINQUISHED 


Of further interest in foreign-trade 
developments is the recent ratification 
by the Canadian Government of a treaty 
relinquishing the Dominion’s extraterri- 
torial and other special rights and privi- 
leges in China. The treaty, first an- 
nounced in April 1944, provides that not 
later than 6 months after the cessation 
of hostilities in China the Canadian and 
Chinese Governments will enter into “a 
comprehensive modern treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, navigation, and consu- 
lar rights.” This is the first formal 
treaty ever signed by Canada with China 
and it provides that all international 
agreements which authorized any Brit- 
ish or Canadian authority to exercise 
jurisdiction in China over Canadian na- 
tionals are abrogated, and that Cana- 
dian property in China will be subject to 
Chinese laws concerning taxation and 
national defense. 

A move was begun by the Quebec City 
Industrial Committee for the establish- 
ment of free ports in Canada, particu- 
larly in the city of Quebec. A petition 
for such action, containing 25,000 signa- 
tures, has been presented to the Prime 
Minister for consideration. 


LaKES SHIPPING GETS EARLY START 


Shipping on the Great Lakes was pro- 
gressing at an unusually rapid rate early 
in April, as a result of the mild March 
weather which cleared the lakes and 
their connecting rivers for navigation at 
a time when they are normally clogged 
with ice. The United States locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie were opened on March 
24, only 3 days later than the record 
early start of March 22 in 1942. The 
Canadian lock was opened for traffic on 
April 2. It is estimated that the Cana- 
dian lock will handle at least 3,000,000 
tons this season compared with last 
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Argentine Electric Power Now Controlled by Government 


Control of all electric production and consumption of electric power in 
Argentina has been entrusted to the State Oil Fields (Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales), in accordance with decree No. 34,303, December 21, 1944, Depart- 
ment (Secretaria) of Industry and Commerce. The Y. P. F.’s new regulatory 
duties include the assigning of quotas, the suspension or refusal of the supply 
of electric power when it is not indispensable or justifiable, or proposing 
changes in Government office hours. 

Further, the decree specifically provides that beginning January 1, 1945, 
the illumination of all show windows or cases is prohibited, as well as illumi- 
nated signs, except those necessary for public security and service. Definite 
business hours were established for commercial establishments, restaurants, 
Government offices, and factories working less than 20 hours daily. 

Industrial plants must not exceed their monthly consumption of electric 
power recorded for the comparative months in 1944. However, industrial 
piants which consume more than 50,000 kilowatt-hours of electric power 
annually must reduce consumption by at least 20 percent. Thus, the decree 
will affect the larger industrial establishments in Argentina more than the 
smaller plants. Electric power companies are not permitted to connect power 
for industrial purposes without the authorization of the Y. P. F. 

It was explained that this action has been made necessary by increasing 
difficulties jn importing fuel and by the impossibility of maintaining national 
production of petroleum because of the scarcity of essential materials which 
ordinariJy are imported from abroad, 














year’s total of 2,811,656. An increase is marketings of wheat in the 1945-46 crop 
also expected for the United States locks. year beginning on August 1, 1945. The 


The early opening of lake traffic is ex- need for a large wartime reserve of 
pected to help the Dominion transport wheat is now passing and market de- 
its huge wheat supplies. The Canadian mands for 1945-46 will be supplied out of 
Transport Controller announced that the accumulated reserve and the marketings 
Grain Transportation Committee would of the crop year by producers. 
attempt to use water transport rather ° 
than rail in handling the 460,000,000 POULTRY-PRODUCTS AGREEMENTS 
bushels of wheat which must he moved Arrangements were made to supply the 
from the head of the Lakes to eastern United States Government this year with 
Canada during the next 8 months. This Canadian frozen dressed poultry to the 
would eliminate the long eastward move- amount of 30,000,000 pounds. The poul- 
ment by rail from the head of the Lakes try will be packed and shipped in accord- 
and would alleviate the problem caused ance with Canadian Government regula- 
by a serious shortage of railway boxcars. tions to meet the requirements of the 

The Grain Transportation Committee United States Army. Purchases of eggs 


program for 1945 calls for the loading of by the Special Products Board for the 
approximately 1,150 cars of grain per British Ministry of Food to the end of 


day on the prairies from April 1 to De- February were 25 percent ahead of the 
cember 1. This means that “every user corresponding period last year. The cur- 
of boxcars in Canada must load them to rent agreement calls for total minimum 
capacity and turn them around in the shipments by May 15, 1945, of 690,000 
quickest possible time to enable Canada cases of shell eggs of winter and spring 
to do her share in the feeding of Great production, and indications are that this 
Britain and the liberated countries of quantity will be offered well ahead of 
Europe.” schedule. 


The Transport Controller revealed that 
the debit balance of Canadian boxcars in 
the United States stood at about 12,500. 


UNITED STATES NEWSPRINT PRICE INCREASE 
Arps CANADA 


The Association of American Railroads An increase of $3 per ton in manufac- 
issued instructions to eastern and south- turer’s ceiling prices for newsprint has 
ern lines in the United States, where the been authorized in the United States by 
greatest concentration of Canadian cars the Office of Price Administration. The 
were, to return them empty to the price of newsprint was $50 a ton “port 
Dominion. orice” from January 1, 1938, until March 


1, 1943, when a boost of $4 per ton was 


1944 GRAIN Crop DELIVERIES granted. This was followed by another 


From the beginning of the crop year on $4 increase on September 1, 1943, and the 
August 1, 1944, to March 8, 1945, deliveries current $3 increase, bringing the present 
of wheat, exclusive of durum, from farms price per ton to $61. 
in western Canada were 257,000,000 On the basis of 200,000 tons monthly, 
bushels compared with 175,000,000 bush- this increase will represent an increase of 
els in the corresponding period of the some $660,000 monthly in gross for the 
preceding crop year. Stocks of Canadian Canadian newsprint manufacturers, or 
grain were 359,000,000 bushels on March about $7,800,000 on an annual basis. The 
8, 1945, against 336,000,000 on the same original application for a price increase, 
date in 1944. It was announced that a it is stated, was made on behalf of the 
firm limitation had been placed at 14 United States newsprint manufacturers, 


bushels per authorized acre on producers’ citing below-normal earnings for the in- 
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dustry as a result of increased costs, and 
the Canadian industry becomes a bene- 
ficiary. The price of newsprint to Ca- 
nadian domestic consumers has not been 
changed. 

Lumber production for 1944 was ap- 
proximately 4,725,000,000 feet. This has 
been distributed as follows: 2,750,000,000 
feet for home consumption and 1,945,- 
000,000 feet for export for war uses. 
Production for 1945 is estimated at 4,- 
850,000,000 feet. Of this amount it is ex- 
pected that 2,840,000,000 will be available 
for military and civilian uses in Canada. 
This represents about 154 percent of the 
quantity which was used in Canada in 
1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gas Imported by Pipe Line for Heat- 
ing, Cooking, or Illuminating: Exempt 
from 10 Percent War Exchange Tazr.— 
Gas for heating, cooking, or illuminating 
imported into Canada by pipe line will be 
exempt from the war exchange tax of 10 
percent ad valorem on and after Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, according to an order in 
council dated March 16, 1945. 

The gas will be dutiable at 3 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, the rate provided in the 
revised United States-Canada Trade 
Agreement (item 588a). 

e exemption from the 10 percent 
war exchange tax is provided in order to 
facilitate the completion of a contract 
to import annually from Texas by pipe 
line during the next 20 years, 5,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural gas to sup- 

‘plement the present dwindling produc- 
tion of this commodity in southwestern 
Ontario. The pipe line from the Texas 
fields will be tapped outside of Detroit, 
and the imported supply will be stored 
in gas wells which have gone dry in 
Ontario. 

It is understood that the gas will be 
imported at a base price of 25 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet. Therefore, the exemp- 
tion will represent a saving of 242 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The contract price 
is based on the price of coal, and the 
contract contains a provision that the 
price of natural gas may be increased 
proportionately should prices of coal in- 
crease. 

The exemption which is not limited to 
imports of natural gas but will apply to 
all gas imported by pipe line for heating, 
cooking, and illuminating does not be- 
come effective until September 1, 1945, 
because it is not expected that the pipe 
line will be complete before that date. 
It is understood that at the present time 
practically all the gas imported into Can- 
ada enters the Niagara district. Com- 
pared with the amounts which are ex- 
pected to be imported from the Texas 
fields, the present imports are relatively 
insignificant, but such imports will bene- 
fit by the 10 percent exemption. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Airport to Be Opened in June.—The 
airport under construction at Cucuta, 
Colombia, reportedly will be opened in 
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Ecuadoran Woods Hold 


Promise 


Ecuador’s large forest resources, 
now exploited only in small part, 
offer promise for economic devel- 
opment, says a report by the Ecua- 
doran Commission of Inter-Ameri- 
can Development, received by the 
Inter-American Development 
Commission, Washington. 

Tropical woods, particularly, 
may find their way into the vast 
United States market, the report 
suggests. It recalls that in 1942 a 
mission of United States forestry 
specialists surveyed the Province 
of Esmeraldes, rated the richest 
wooded section of Ecuador, to col- 
lect samples of woods having in- 
dustrial value in the United States 
market. These woods include 
guayacan, moral, chanul, laurel, 
jagua, sande, pacora, cuisba, cara, 
and chalvinde. 

The report adds that certain 
businessmen, unidentified, have 
made studies of the possibility of 
establishing paper and other wood 
production industries in the Ecua- 
doran Province of Esmeraldes. 

Of balsa wood, the report says: 
“Prospects for the future are even 
more promising than for any other 
product. In fact, at present only 
400 hectares are under cultivation, 
while the districts suitable for this 
would easily exceed 700,000 hec- 
tares.” 























June. The field now in use is said to be 
unsuitable for accommodating the larger 
planes acquired by Avianca in 1944. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Revenues and Expenditures, 1944.— 
Preliminary figures indicate that aggre- 
gate 1944 revenues available to the Cuban 
Government for regular budgetary and 
extraordinary expenditures amounted to 
162,622,836 pesos. Expenditures totaled 
150,793,800 pesos, leaving an apparent 
surplus of revenues over disbursements 
of 11,829,036 pesos. Comparable 1943 
figures were 128,564,811 pesos for rev- 
enues and 120,269,015 pesos for expendi- 
tures, leaving an apparent surplus of 
8,295,796 pesos. 

These surpluses are more apparent 
than real, according to Cuban Treasury 
sources, as the expenditures do not in- 
clude credits authorized in 1943 and 1944 
for public works and other extra-budget- 
ary purposes, for which payment was not 
made during those two fiscal periods. 
The actual surpluses presumably were 
substantially below the amounts shown 
above, but the exact figures will not be 
available until the budget liquidations 
have been completed. 

The President of Cuba, shortly after 
assuming office, submitted to the Con- 
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gress a 1945 regular or ordinary budget, 
in which revenues and expenditures bal- 
anced at 149,108,000 pesos. This budget 
was approved by the House on November 
20, 1944, but the Senate adjourned with- 
out taking any action on it. In the ab- 
sence of a budget law, the regular 1945 
budget, like those for the years 1939 
through 1944, became an extension of the 
preceding year’s budget, based on the 
Budget Law of November 2, 1938, with the 
modifications which had been embodied 
in it from time to time. The regular 
budget for 1944, including modifications 
during the year, provided for revenues 
of 133,536,000 pesos and expenditures of 
134,088,000 pesos. 

The 1945 Extraordinary Budget for 
National Defense has been revealed. 
This is not an extension of the 1944 
budget, but was separately promulgated 
in Decree No. 43 of January 1, 1945. 
Revenues and expenditures for 1943 and 
1944 and the budget for 1945 are as fol- 
lows: 

Revenues and Expenditures 





[In thousand pesos] 
Item 1943 1944 1945 
Revenues: 

Regular: Actual | Actual | Budget 
Customs duties 21,255 | 23, 158 21, 800 
Internal revenues 41, 336 49, 647 41, 885 
Port improvements 

tax 1, 202 1, 338 600 
Consular fees 4, 233 5,100 | 4, 200 
Postal receipts 2,2664 2,607 1, 985 
Loan taxes 7,070 8, 407 7, 100 
Special funds 8, 854 9, 280 12, 958 
Special public works 

fund 11,426 | 12,194 11, 400 
Tax Law No. 7 of 

April 5, 1943 9, 554 23, 269 16, 500 
Emergency tax law 

of September 8, 

1941 7, 389 7, 761 &, 000 
Law No. 31 of No- 

vember 22, 1941 ? 5, 000 3, 292 5, 800 
Miscellaneous 711 397 1, 308 

Total 120,206 146, 450 133, 536 

Extraordinary (nation- 
al defense) 7, 544 11, 145 12, 027 

Other revenues ! 725 5, 028 2, 000 

Total 128, 565 162, 623 147, 553 
Expenditures 

Regular 
Public Debt Service 10, 665 10, 239 10, 622 
Ministry of Finance 9, 790 11, 682 7, 151 
Ministry of Educa- 

tion 23, 684 30, 910 17, 668 
Public Works 2, 663 3, 018 5, 297 
Ministry of National 

Defense 18, 415 20, 497 
Law No. 7 of April 

5, 1943 21, 292 
Ministry of Public 

Health 9, 932 11,145 8, 668 
Ministry of Commu- 

nications 5, 185 6, 211 4,814 
Veterans and other 

pensions 7, 144 8, 198 7, 211 
Ministry of Interior 8, 010 9, 799 7, 276 
Judiciary 5, 455 6, 737 4, 753 
Legislature 4, 737 5, 205 4, 304 
Ministry of Agricul- 

ture 2, 026 2, 256 1, 47 
Miscellaneous. -. 3, 674 5, 887 33, 295 

Total. 111,380 | 131,824 134, 088 

Extraordinary (nation- 
al defense) 8, 164 13, 941 12, 027 

Service of Export-Im- 
port Bank credit_. 725 5, 028 2, 000 

. Sar 120, 260 | 150,793 | 148,115 
| With the exception of the Extraordiary budget for 
national defense, the 1945 budget is merely the 1944 
budget extended. 
2 These sums represent the excess of receipts from taxes 
assigned to service the $25,000,000 Export-Import Bank 
credit over the actual service requirements. 


3 Service requirements on $25,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank credit. 
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Revenues derived from Tax Law No. 7, 


‘of April 5, 1943, included receipts from 


various taxes, such as the tax on Cuban 
capital invested abroad, tax on inactive 
current accounts in banks, tax on cap- 
ital and excess profits, tax on shares, and 
tax on amusements. Receipts from 
these taxes were allocated to several pur- 
poses, including salary increases for 
teachers in elementary schools, contri- 
putions to specified hospitals in the Prov- 
inces, pensions, a contribution to the 
Journalists’ Retirement Fund and to sal- 
ary increases of certain government offi- 
cials. 

Emergency Tax Law of September 8, 
1941, designed to produce additional 
revenue, imposed a surtax of 20 percent 
on virtually all internal taxes then in 
existence, including, with certain excep- 
tions, import duties. 

Revenues for the Extraordinary 
Budget for National Defense are derived 
mainly from taxes established by Decree 
Law No. 1 and Decree Law No. 2 of De- 
cember 31, 1941, and Decree Law No. 14 
of February 6, 1942. The 1945 budget 
is 661,027 pesos less than the 1944 budget, 
despite the fact that the former included 
expenditures for many agencies not 
mentioned in 1944. This has been made 
possible by the reduction in the propor- 
tion absorbed by the military establish- 
ments. Virtually the entire 1944 budget 
of expenditures was devoted to the Army, 
Navy, and Police. These items have 
been grouped under “Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense,” in the 1945 budget and 
the total considerably reduced. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Eggs: Duty-Free Importation From 
the United States of 20,000 Cases Au- 
thorized for a Limited Period.—During 
a 60-day period beginning March 23, 
1945, 20,000 cases (30 dozen each) of 
fresh eggs may be imported into Cuba 
from the United States free of import 
duties and taxes and consular fees, ac- 
cording to Ministry of the Treasury De- 
cree No. 760, published in the Official 
Gazette of March 23, 1945. 

Bottle Caps of Cork and Bakelite 
Classified for Import-Duty Purposes.— 
Imports into Cuba of bottle caps made 
of cork and bakelite are dutiable under 
Cuban customs tariff item 178—B, accord- 
ing to Customs Circular No. 33 of March 
10, 1945. 


[Cuban customs tariff item 178-B covers 
“manufactured cork"’ and the rate of duty 
for imports from the United States is $4.32 
per 100 kilograms plus a public-works surtax 
of 3.6 percent of the duty.] 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Railroad Traffic and In- 
come.—The principal transport compa- 
nies of Cuba showed an increase in traf- 
fic handled and in gross income during 
the year 1944. In the case of railroads, 
figures are available only for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, and on this 
basis the three leading companies showed 
an increase in revenue from $27,792,710 
during 1942-43 to $32,633,743 during 
1943-44. The number of passengers car- 
ried increased from 7,893,693 to 9,991,772, 
freight movement from 14,265,920 tons 
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to 21,184,938 tons, and freight ton miles 
from 947,248,000 to 1,034,484,000. Sugar- 
cane and its products accounted for 61 
percent, 77.7 percent, and 74.33 percent 
of the total tonnage transported by the 
three railroads. 

Street-Railway Systems Report Busi- 
ness Increase. The company operating 
street-railway systems in Habana, Cama- 
guey, and Santiago de Cuba, Cuba, re- 
ports that the number of passengers car- 
ried increased from 92,692,000 in the cal- 
endar year 1943 to 149,954,000 during 
1944. Revenue increased to $5,783,000 
in 1944 from $4,700,000 in 1943. 

The leading local autobus company 
of Cuba, which operates practically 
throughout the island, showed gross rev- 
enue in 1944 of $11,430,000 compared 
with $10,036,000 in 1943. 

The principal factor in augmenting the 
passenger traffic was the tire shortage, 
which turned much passenger business 
to the public carriers. 

Growth in Air Traffic—Air traffic, 
spurred by lack of steamer passenger 
service, showed marked growth in Cuba 
in 1944. Incoming planes numbered 
6,188 and outgoing 6,187, against 4,565 
and 4,589, respectively, in 1943; incom- 
ing passengers numbered 26,233 and out- 
going 29:006, compared with 20,545 and 
20,128, respectively, during 1943. 

The quantity of air cargo increased to 
825,787 pounds during 1944 from 659,367 
pounds in 1943 and 574,354 pounds in 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax on Radios. Increased.—The an- 
nual tax or radios in Egypt has been 
raised from 80 to 100 piasters (approxi- 
mately $4.15 in United States currency), 
according to a decree issued February 28, 
1945, by the Egyptian Ministry of Com- 
munications. The additional tax of 5 
piasters on each tube in the radio re- 
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mains the same. The new rate of taxa- 
tion will be applied to permits delivered 
or renewed after May 1, 1945. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


RESTORATION OF REPUBLICAN LEGALITY ON 
FRENCH CONTINENTAL TERRITORY 


The republican legality in force in 
France before the installation of the 
regime imposed under enemy occupation 
was reestablished on French continental 
territory and specified laws were annulled 
or continued in force temporarily by an 
ordinance of August 9,1944. Asummary 
of the provisions of this ordinance ap- 
pears as an article on page 10 in this 
issue. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


French General Suspension of Import 
Duties and Authority To Reestablish 
Duties on Specified Products Applied in 
Algeria; Suspension or Revision of Inter- 
nal Taxes Authorized—The ordinance 
law issued by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic on July 
8, 1944, suspending import duties on 
goods imported into continental France, 
as an exceptional measure, is made ap- 
plicable to goods imported into Algeria by 
French Decree No. 45-517 of March 29, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on March 30. 

Orders of the French Minister of Fi- 
nances, issued in application of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance law, reestab- 
lishing or modifying the import duties 
on certain categories of products also are 
made legally applicable in Algeria. 

The decree also provides that orders of 
the French Minister of Finances sus- 
pending or modifying Algerian internal 
taxes payable upon importation, under 
the provisions of the ordinance law of 
July 8, 1944 made applicable to Algeria, 
are to be issued upon the proposal of the 
Governor General of Algeria and after 
advice from the Minister of National 
Economy and of the Minister of the In- 
terior. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 25, 1944, for announcement of the ordi- 
nance law of July 8, 1944, suspending import 
duties in France and of an order of August 


7, 1944, reestablishing French import duties 
on specified products. |} 


French West 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leaf Tobacco and Crude Rubber: Ex- 
port Duties Reduced.—The export duties 
in French West Africa were reduced on 
leaf tobacco from 10 to 4 francs per net 
kilogram, and on crude rubber from 14 
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percent to 10 percent ad valorem, by 
Order No. 3154 F. of November 25, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on December 9. 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


The logging industry of the Gold Coast 
set a record production figure of 54,000 
tons during 1944, according to a report 
of the colony’s Forestry Department. 

Although a large portion of the output 
was exported, logs not up to export 
standard were absorbed by the pitsawing 
and sawmilling industries. Production 
at the government sawmill at Kumasi 
averaged 16,500 cubic feet monthly, and 
an additional sawmill has now been 
set up. 

The Gold Coast Railway began using 
pitsawn sleepers during the year and has 
already ordered 66,000: The railway has 
decided to substitute creosoted wooden 
sleepers for the steel sleepers now in 
use, and a creosoting plant has been 
ordered. 

The Forestry Department reported 
handling the record quantity of 94,000 
cubic feet of pitsawn timber during 
Augwst 1944. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Mail-Weight Limit Increased.—Effec- 
tive at once, the maximum weight limit 
for personal and nontransactional busi- 
ness letters, as well as for articles of 
printed matter mailed to Greece, is in- 
creased to 4 pounds 6 ounces, by the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 27771 of 
April 19, 1945, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of April 20. The 
previous weight limit for letters was 2 
ounces and for certain articles of printed 
matter, 1 pound. 

Letters and packages prepaid at the 
letter rate of postage (5 cents for the first 
ounce, 3 cents for each additional ounce) 
may not contain merchandise of any 
kind. 

Except as indicated above, the provi- 
sions and restrictions contained in 
Order Nos. 27402 and 27635, dated March 
5 and April 2, 1945, ‘see ForeicN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 24 and April 21, 
1245) remain in effect. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Domestically Manufactured Matches; 
Internal Revenue Tax Modified.—The 
internal-revenue tax on matches of 
domestic manufacture in Guatemala has 
been modified by Legislative Decree No. 
43, issued February 14, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Diario de Centro America on 
March 7, 1945. This decree approves 
with changes Executive Decree No. 49 of 
the Revolutionary Council of Govern- 
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ment, issued January 18, 1945, which 
reduced the former tax. 

The tax on matches now applies not 
only to matches in boxes, but also to 
matches in any type of cartons, packages, 
or wrappings. When containing up to 
20 matches, the tax will be one-eighth 
centavo; more than 20 but not more than 
40, one-fourth centavo; more than 40, 
but not more than 80, one-half centavo; 
more than 80, one-eighth centavo for 
each excess of 20 or fraction thereof. 

The stamp by which the tax is collected 
shall be applied in the same manner as 
prescribed by Decree No. 49, on all types 
of boxes, cartons, packages, or wrappings 
of matches. 

|For previous announcement of reduction 
of tax, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 3, 1945.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Spun-Rayon Fabrics: Import Duty 
Changed.—The Guatemalan import 
duties on fabrics and manufactured 
products of spun rayon have been 
changed to those specified for the same 
products of rayon in general, with a re- 
duction of one-fourth in the applicable 
duty. The new rate is 3 quetzales per 
kilogram. This change was announced 
by the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit in a ruling, No. 5776, published in 
La Gaceta of March 14, 1945, and effec- 
tive the following day. 

The new ruling annuls ruling No. 3316 
by the same Ministry under date of April 
30, 1943, under which a special import 
duty of 2.50 quetzales per kilogram was 
applied on spun-rayon fabrics with the 
appearance of wool in place of the 4 
quetzales duty specified for rayon silk in 
general. 

Excise Tax on Certain Fermented and 
Alcoholic Beverages Increased.—Pre- 
pared spirits are now assessed an excise 
tax of 0’51 quetzal per liter and a mu- 
nicipal tax of 0.04 quetzal per liter, ac- 
cording to an amendment to the alcoholic 
beverage tax law effected by Guatemalan 
Legislative Decree No. 21 of January i5, 
1945, published in the Diario de Centro 
America on February 13, 1945. This 
decree ratifies Executive Decree No. 14 of 
November 17, 1944, by which the excise 
taxes on natural spirits were increased 
from 0.36 to 0.51 quetzal per liter, and on 
domestically brewed beer from 0.04 to 
0.06 quetzal on containers of 1 liter and 
from 0.02 to 0.03 quetzal on containers of 
less than one-half liter. 

Decree No. 21 corrects an apparent 
omission in the drafting of Executive De- 
cree No. 14 by providing that prepared 
spirits will pay the same tax as natural 
spirits. 

Control of Licensing of Representatives 
of Foreign Firms Transferred.—The au- 
thority and functions of the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Finance and Public Credit in 
those matters relating to the granting of 
licenses to agents, salesmen, and other 
representatives of foreign firms, have 
been transferred to the Ministry of 
Economy by Government Decree No. 64, 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of February 28, 1945, and effective 
March 4, 1945. 
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Honduras 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Tariff Changes on Specifieq 
Forest Products——The export duty on 
Brazil wood has been reduced from $3 
U.S. gold to 0.50 lempira per 1,000 gross 
kilograms; and a new tariff item has been 
created, No. 24 A, for mangrove, dutiable 
at 0.50 lempira per 1,000 gross kilograms. 
These modifications have been effected 
by Honduran Congressional Decree No. 
76 issued March 8, 1945, effective 10 days 
after promulgation. 

Production Tax on Coconuts and Copra 
Established.—A production tax of 2 lem- 
piras per 1,000 coconuts and of 3 lempiras 
per ton of copra extracted in the munici- 
palities of the Department of Isles de la 
Bahia (Bay Islands) has been established 
by Honduran Congressional Decree No, 
82 issued March 10, 1945, and published 
in La Gaceta of April 7, 1945. The 
revenues from this tax will be applied 
exclusively in the maintenance of the 
water and electric-light systems of the 
said municipalities. The decree became 
effective 20 days after promulgation and 
will be in effect for 5 years. 


India 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Import Surtar Continued 
for Another Year.—The emergency sur- 
tax of one-fifth of existing import duties, 
established in India effective March 1, 
1942, was continued for another year be- 
ginning April 1, 1945. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 25, 
1942, for the announcement of the establish- 
ment of this emergency surtax. | 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Extension of Restricted Mail Service to 
Italy.—Effective April 19, 1945, by Order 
No. 27732, dated April 12, 1945 (Postal 
Bulletin, Washington, D. C., of April 13, 
1945), mail service for letters and post 
cards (including registry service) from 
the United States under the conditions 
outlined in Order No. 26737, dated De- 
cember 11, 1944, shall be extended to in- 
clude: (1) the whole of the Province of 
Pisa, (2) the Province of Firenze (Flor- 
ence) as far north as the towns of Prato 
and Sesto, and (3) the cities of Lucca and 
Pistoia and the areas immediately sur- 
rounding them. 

Order No. 26778, dated December 18, 
1944, is modified accordingly. 


Mauritius 


Economic Conditions 


. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS FOLLOWS DESTRUCTION 
OF CROPS 


A critical economic situation con- 
fronts the people of Mauritius according 
to recent press reports. Mauritius was 
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faced late in 1944 with a severe reduc- 
tion in the current sugar crop, its major 
export, and was also laboring under an 
onerous supply problem partly engen- 
dered by its financial difficulties. 

In January and early February the 
Colony was hit by the worst cyclones it 
had experienced since 1892. All stand- 
ing food crops, as well as all vegetables 
and fruit, were destroyed, and the cane, 
tea, and aloe plantations were seriously 
damaged. Loss of life was small, but 
many thousands of people were rendered 
homeless and many farm buildings were 
destroyed. 

The present grave shortage of build- 
ing materials, which are usually import- 
ed, such as cement, iron sheets, and nails, 
makes repairs impossible until fresh 
stocks are obtainable. 

The work of reconstruction will be 
considerable, and as little lumber has 
been imported in the past 3 years stocks 
are totally inadequate. Because of the 
world situation regarding iron and steel 
and machinery supplies, the estates have 
been unable to renew plant and equip- 
ment during the past 5 years, with the 
result that they are also faced with the 
necessity of a large capital outlay when 
the machinery-supply situation in the 
United Kingdom becomes easier. 

The heavy losses incurred last year by 
the sugar industry as a result of a cy- 
clone which damaged the crops in April 
are to be partly covered by an increase 
in the price paid by the British Min- 
istry of Food for the unshipped balance 
of the 1944 sugar crop. 

A bonus of £509,380 is also granted, of 
which £407,504 is to be shared among all 
millers and planters who incurred loss 
in 1944, and £101,876 among planters for 
losses experienced through the operation 
of the compulsory food crop plantation 
scheme on cane lands. 

Following the recent cyclones, the 
Governor of Mauritius announced that 
agreement had been reached for the 
abandonment of the compulsory food 
crop plantation scheme inasmuch as 
climatic conditions have proved it un- 
sound. He also outlined measures pro- 
posed to enable the Colony to recover 
from this latest disaster. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Plastic Fabrics Exempted from 
Tares and Import Duties.—Exemption 
from all import duties or taxes has been 
accorded by Mexico to certain fabrics 
defined as follows: Fabrics made by 
weaving single-filament, rigid fibers of 
plastic materials, having a diameter not 
exceeding 2 millimeters, provided they 
have 16 or 18 strands per lineal 2.54 
centimeters (1 inch) and weigh more 
than 190 grams but not more than 400 
grams per square meter. This exemp- 
tion was announced by a declaration of 
the Ministry of Health on February 22, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 22, 1945. 

These fabrics are not classified sep- 
arately in the Mexican import tariff, but 
had previously been included in item 
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4.44.02, fabrics of artificial fibers, even 
when having borders of other fibers ex- 
cept silk, weighing more than 150 grams 
per square meter. The duty on this item 
is 15 pesos per legal kilogram. 

The fabrics exempted from import 
duties are fine nettings or screenings 
that are used in the antimalarial cam- 
paign being conducted by the Ministry of 
Health. The legal basis for this action 
is provided by article 4 of the Law of 
August 29, 1938, which declared the anti- 
malarial campaign a matter of public 
interest. 

Federal Sales Tax on Specified Luxury 
Goods Established.—A Federal sales tax 
of 3 percent on luxury goods was estab- 
lished in Mexico by an Executive decree 
published April 5, 1945, and effective 15 
days thereafter. The articles subject to 
this tax are: Rugs and carpets worth 25 
pesos or more per square meter; an- 
tiques; motion-picture and photographic 
apparatus and accessories; radio receiv- 
ers, reproducers, and accessories; arti- 
cles of glassware, porcelains, and imita- 
tions thereof valued at 100 pesos or more 
a set; watches, clocks, jewelry, and imi- 
tation jewelry; toilet and beauty articles 
(except scented soap worth less than 
0.75 peso per 100 grams including con- 
tainers, tooth brushes and dentifrices, 
and hair brushes and combs worth less 
than 5 pesos each); automobiles (ex- 
cept trucks and passenger vehicles worth 
less than 8,000 pesos) ; furniture, pianos, 
and pianolas (except sets of household 
furniture worth less than 500 pesos and 
individual pieces worth less than 100 
pesos); artistic objects used {n salon, 
house, and office decorations (except ob- 
jects of art sold by the artists them- 
selves); and furs and fur coats. 

Sales taxable under this decree will 
not be subject to the sales tax estab- 
lished by paragraph 19, article 6, of the 

eneral Stamp Tax Law. However, this 
law will supplement the present decree 
wherever the provisions of the former do 
not conflict with those of the latter. 
The sales tax will be paid by means of 
ordinary coupon stamps which will 
be counterstamped “special purchase- 
sale.” 

Senate Approves Declaration of the 
Inter-American Coffee Board.—The 
Mexican Senate has officially approved 
the declaration of the Inter-American 
Coffee Board, issued in Washington on 
July 25, 1944, prolonging the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement for 1 year 
beginning October 1, 1944. The decree 
was approved and issued by an Executive 
order signed December 30, 1944, and was 
published March 15, 1945. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service to the Nether- 
lands.—Effective April 17, 1945, the non- 
illustrated post-card service for that part 
of the Netherlands defined in Order No. 
26942 and Order No. 27381 of January 5 
and March 1, 1945, respectively, is ex- 
tended further by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No, 27748, of April 16, pub- 
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lished in the United States Postal Bulle- 
tin of April 17. 

The service is extended to the entire 
southern part of that country west of 
the German frontier and south of a line 
from the frontier extending west through 
and including the towns of Cuijk, En- 
gelen, Cromvoirt, Zevenbergen, Willem- 
stad, Kruisland, and Halsteren; also to 
the islands of Walcheren, Noord-Beve- 
land, and Zuid-Beveland. 

From the same date, in addition to 
nonillustrated post cards, letters not ex- 
ceeding 1 ounce in weight will be ac- 
cepted for mailing to the areas of the 
Netherlands above _ described. The 
postage rates applicable are those in ef- 
fect prior to the suspension of service to 
the Netherlands. Such letters and post 
cards may relate to personal, business, or 
financial matters but are limited to an 
exchange of information and ascertain- 
ment of facts. 

No remittances may be sent to the 
Netherlands at this time. Registration, 
money-order, air-mail, and parcel-post 
services are not available. 

[See FOREIGN SERVICE WEEKLY of January 


27 and March 24, 1945, for previous announce- 
ments. | 


Palestine 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Factories Ordinance Proposed.—A 
draft Factories Ordinance was published 
prior to enactment in the Palestine Ga- 
zette of March 22. It is not known at 
what date enactment will take place, but 
a government announcement states that 
it is proposed to bring the provisions into 
force 1 year after enactment. 

The proposed legislation, to safeguard 
the interests of employees, is made neces- 
sary by the development of industry in 
Palestine. The bill is based substantially 
on the Factories Act, 1937, of the United 
Kingdom with appropriate modifications 
and omissions to meet conditions pecul- 
iar to Palestine. The bill is lengthy and 
carries a number of provisions relating 
to the health, safety, and welfare of fac- 
tory employees. Detailed regulations re- 
quire that factories be kept clean and free 
from overcrowding. Elaborate safety 
regulations apply to the fencing of ma- 
chinery and moving parts; driving belts; 
dangerous liquids; hoists and lifts; stairs, 
passages, and means of access to work 
places; explosives, inflammable dust, gas, 
or vapors; steam boilers; and safety 
exits. Other provisions regulate the 
supplying of drinking water; washing 
facilities; first aid; and the protection 
of persons against particular dangers 
such as flying splinters; white phosphor- 
ous; humidity; and excessive weight 
lifting. 

The legislation is to be administered by 
the Director of the Department of Labor 
who is to be provided with a corps of 
inspectors. Penalties are provided for 
infractions of the regulations. 

Certain provisions of the comparable 
United Kingdom act relating to the em- 
ployment of women and children and to 
accidents and occupational diseases are 
not included in the present bill because 
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they have already been covered by previ- 
ously published bills. 


[See, for example, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 9, 1943.] 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


National Airport to to be Completed in 
1946. The topographical studies under- 
taken by the Engineering Division of the 
Panama Canal have been completed for 
the new national airport for Panama, 
states the Panamanian press. The ac- 
tual engineering plans, reportedly, are 
now being drawn, and the airport is ex- 
pected to be completed by April or May 
1946. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Naphtha and Other Inflammables 
Used as Substitutes: Import Duties In- 
creased.—The Paraguayan import duties 
on naphtha, gasoline, benzene, and simi- 
lar distillations classified under tariff 
item No. 162 in the customs tariff of 
Paraguay, and mineral oils such as pe- 
troleum, gas, paraffin oil and the like 
(except kerosene) classified under item 
159 were further increased by 0.05 
guarani per liter, according to Decree 
Law No. 7,042, dated January 30, 1945, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Jan- 
uary 31, 1945. 

This change increases the import duty 
on naphtha, gasoline, benzene, and simi- 
lar distillates from 91.48 guaranies to 
141.48 guaranies per 1,000 liters, and on 
mineral oils such as gas oil, Diesel oil, 
fuel oil, and paraffin oil (except kero- 
sene) from 20.16 guaranies to 70.16 guar- 
anies per 1,000 liters. In addition to 
these duties there is a surtax of 6 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

The additional import duty created by 
this decree law will apply to existing 
stocks in customs warehouses, or in 
private warehouses under customs con- 
trol, even though the import duty may 
have been paid before January 30, 1945. 

Gas oil used by merchant ships manned 
wholly with Paraguayan personnel and 
operating the coastal trade is exempted 
from import duty. 

Wheat Flour: Import Duty Reduced.— 
The Paraguayan import duty on wheat 
flour has been reduced to 3 guaranies 
per 100 gross kilograms, effective retro- 
actively from November 1, 1944, accord- 
ing to Decree No. 6,788 of January 12, 
1945, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
the same date. There is an additional 
surtax of 6 percent ad valorem on wheat 
flour. 

The purpose of this tariff reduction 
was to lower the cost of bread. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Woolen and Skin Manufac- 
tures: Duties and Other Requirements 
Established on Exports.—According to a 
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Peruvian supreme resolution of Febru- 
ary 17, 1945, published in El Comercic of 
February 22, the official stamping by -ae 
Bureau of Livestock of the Ministry of 
Agriculture is strictly compulsory on any 
article manufactured with alpaca, llama, 
sheep viscacha, fox, or other anime' 
wool or skins intended for export, wit! 
the exception of vicuna, chinchilla, ane 
huanaco, the manufacture and trade of 
which is strictly prohibited. 

For the purpose of official stampin 
and issuance of export permits on the 
articles referred to above, interested par- 
ties must attach to their applications a 
receipt from the Caja de Depositos y 
Consignaciones (government tax collect- 
ing agency) verifying that payment he 
been made of the corresponding stamp 
fee,,and of the export duty in accore- 
ance with the following rates: Wh’ 
blankets, large table covers, ladies’ jac¥ 
ets and overcoats, each, 10 soles; sinzi 
colored blankets or of mixed colors ané 
designs, each, 5 soles; medium-sized table 
covers, bed covers, and large floor cover- 
ings, each, 3 soles; small table covers 
fioor coverings, scarves, and the lik: 
each, 2 soles; large-size slippers, per pai’, 
or large toy llamas, each, 1 sol; sma 
size slippers, round or square floor cove 
ings, and small toy animals, dozen, ? 


soles. 


Reunion 
Wartime Commodity Contrets 


Castor Oil: Sale No Longer Subject to 
Permit.—Castor oil was removed from 
the list of oils which were permitted to 
be sold in Reunion only under permit 
from the Service of Commercial x- 
changes, by Order No. 1,750 AE/5 of De- 
cember 15, 1944, published in the Journal 
and Bulletin Officiel and effective on 
December 22. 

|Castor oil had been placed on this list 1 
Order No. 1164 E. Cx. of July 31, 1944.] 


Seychelles 
Exchange and Finance 


Large 1945 Appropriation.—The 15.5 
appropriation ordinance of the Sey- 
chelles Colony provides 1,155,700 rupees 
for the service of the Colony during the 
year 1945, according to the Government 
Gazette of December 9, 1844. 

Largest items of expenditure are 
184,300 rupees for defense, 174,000 rupees 
for the Medical Department, and 81,800 
rupees for police and excise. (One 
rupee+$0.30 in U. S. currency.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty Increased on Cinnamon 
Oil—A new market price to be used in 
calculating the export duty on cinnamon- 
leaf oil was announced in the Seychelle: 
Government Gazette of November 25, 
1944. The effect of the new price is to 
raise the export duty to $0 2315 per pound 
of oil. The amount of duty payable is 
half the difference between the standard 
market price, currently 3s. 6d. per pound 
or 5.12 rupees per kilogram, and the 
actual market price at time of export, 
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now fixed at 8.38 rupees per kilogram. 
This duty is officially stated to be 1.63 
rupees per kilogram (formerly 1.29 ry- 
pees per kilogram). 

The United States and the Uniteg 
Kingdom are the sole importers of Sey- 
chelles cinnamon oil. Nearly 146,000 
pounds of cinnamon oil valued at $54,709 
were shipped to the United States in 1939, 
as compared with 126,122 pounds valueq 
at $47,326 in 1938. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Use of Most-Favored-Nation Clause 
Restricted: Tariff Revision Authorized — 
The conclusion of commercial treaties or 
agreements based wholly or partially 
upon the general most-favored-nation 
clause was prohibited by a law published 
in the Spanish Official Bulletin of the 
State of March 19, 1945. 

As soon as possible, negotiations are to 
be undertaken to revise all existing trea- 
ties or agreements which are not in con- 
formity with this new law. 

By the same law, the Government was 
authorized to decree, on the proposal of 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
* “he duties and no- 
esent Spanish cus- 


A technical commission-is to be ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry for the study of proposed 
changes to be made in the tariff. 

From the date on which tariff modifi- 
cations which may be made are declared 

be in force, a period of 3 months will 

granted, during which time claims 
may be made against changes in classifi- 
and rates of duty. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreements with 
Turkey Again Extended.—The trade and 
payments agreement of August 4, 1943, 
retween Switzerland and Turkey, which 
was previously extended until March 1 
1945, was again prolonged until June 1, 

°45, according to an announcement of 


tarch 6 published in the Recueil Des 
jis Fédérales, No. 12, of March 8, 1945. 
Fort N Cr [MERCE WEEKLY of March 
l ), for notice of previous extension of 
th’'s egreement. | 


Syriaand Lebanon 
Exchange and Finance 


United States Foreign Fund Control 
Relared.—United States Government 
regulations relating to foreign funds were 
modified as regards Syria and the Leb- 
anon and nationals of those States ac- 
cording to Public Circular No. 27, issued 
by the Foreign Funds Control] Division, 
Treasury Department, April 10, 1945. 
This circular, issued under Executive Or- 
ders No. 8389 and No. 9193 (amended) 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act, pro- 
vides that (a) Syria and the Lebanon 
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shall not be deemed to be blocked coun- 
tries, and (2) nationals of Syria and the 
Lebanon shall not be deemed to be 
nationals of a blocked country solely by 
reason of the fact that Syria and the 
Lebanon heretofore were regarded as 
mandates of a blocked country. 


Union of South 
Arica 
Economic Conditions 


Pronounced changes in the Union’s 
foreign trade were revealed by the Min- 
ister of Finance in his recent budget 
speech. Imports from Argentina, which 
totaled £9,000,000 in 1943, dropped to 
£4,000,000 in 1944, whereas those from 
Brazil dropped from £6,000,000 to £4,060,- 
o¢c0. Imports from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and India, however, 
showed definite increases. South Africa 
obtained merchanilise valued at £19,000,- 
060 from the Unite 1 Kingdom in 1943 and 
in 1944 this figur@. had risen to £24,000,- 
900. The United §tates’ share rose from 
$12,000,000 to £181000,000 for the same 
period. Imports from India in 1944 
amounted to £11,000,000, a rise -f ° 
900,000 over the p: 
interest is the steau. 
on the part of the Union wiuu ner sas. 
neighbors, notably Southern Rhodesia 
and the Belgian Congo. Imports from 
these two areas in 1944 amounted to 
more than £5,000,000. (The total value of 
imports apparently was not stated.) 

The Union’s exports have increased 
also. The figures “or gold and wool are 
still withheld from publication. Othe 
merchandise expors, however, amounted 
to £39,000,000 in 1944, as compared with 
£33,000,C00 in 1943.’ This increase in both 
imports and exports was made poss. 
by the easing of the shipping situation. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN 1944 


Basic economic recovery, which began 
in 1943 following the end of the great 
drought, continued in Uruguay in 1944, 
atthough inadequate rainfall and an 
agricultural blight on two occasions 
briefly reversed the favorable trend. Al- 
though it is Uruguay’s intention to 
eventually expand industrially, its capital 
is still primarily in the form of land and 
grazing animals, and cognizance of this 
fact is essential to a correct interpreta- 
tion of the economic situation of the 
country. Despite minor trends revealing 
variations from the norm, the funda- 
mental economic position of the country 
at the end of 1944 showed improvement 
as compared with the beginning of that 
year. 


AGRICULTURAL AND LNDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The condition of the natural pastures, 
upon which the livestock industry de- 
pends to a high degree in the absence of 
more modern and scientific methods, is a 
basic factor in production. During 1944, 
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rainfall for the most part was normal, 
resiilting in generally favorable produc- 
tior!. Actual slaughter of cattle declined; 
however, a prolonged dispute between the 
foreign-owned packing houses and the 
Government’s exchange control agency 
.aving affected meat production ad- 
versely. Wool production, on the other 
hand, was equal in quantity and quality 
+9 that of the preceding year. Agricul- 
ural production, primarily for domestic 
consumption, with the exception of lin- 
seed, was irregular, with a bumper corn 
crop, but a decline in wheat. 

Industrial production increased, basic 
sanaterials having been received from 
abroad, and stimulus having come from 
tiie revival, after 2 years of depression, of 
the construction industry. Supplies of 
' *h capital and labor were adequate. 

.4#0 precise measurement of the money 
vasue of production can be made, but 

1 estimate of 425,000,000 pesos, as com- 
red with 400,000,000 for 1943, seems 

easonable. The value of production 
djrectly related to the land did not 
1ange materially during 1944, the total 
Lsing approximately 225,000,000 pesos, 
i ~her prices having compensated for 

‘lines in physical volume. To a de- 
g -e there also was an actual increase in 

pital, inasmuch as herds and flocks 

re replenished by the operation of nat- 
| forces. 

Tne remaining 200,000,600 pesos repre- 
serting the value of industrial produc- 
tio. is less than one-half of the gross 
value of total Uruguayan production, but 
represents a gain of at least 25,000,000 
pesos. Undoubtedly the industrializa- 
tion of Uruguay is developing to a point 
whei2, from the standpoint of annual 
production, it may be approaching the 
impo tance of livestock and agriculture, 
but he capital invested in land, livestock, 
and agriculture is still more than three 
times that invested in manufacturing. 
Furtnermore, to become an important in- 
dustrial producer Uruguay requires an 
uninterrupted flow of imports in the form 
of prime materials, combustibles, and lu- 
bricants, all of which it lacks. Although 
recent gains in industrial production 
have helped Uruguay from the stand- 
roint of domestic consumption, it is only 
he vroduction of meat, wool, and hides, 
and the processing of these products of 
the soil, together with the manufacture 
of woolen textiles and the tanning of 
hides, which make any real contribution 
to the export trade of the country. Uru- 
guay is making progress, but its basic 
economy is still pastoral. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


In the exportation of the principal 
products of Uruguay, both value and 
physical volume of meat shipments de- 
clined during 1944; wool, hides, and 
linseed did not show any material 
changes in export totals from those of the 
preceding year, but wool for the first 
time since 1941 showed a higher money 
value for exports than meat. The de- 
cline in the meat trade was not at all in 
proportion to the decline in slaughtering 
because of the development by the pack- 
ing houses of canned meat products con- 
taining vegetables as well as meat. The 
delay in wool shipments, which was 
caused during certain months of the year 
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by the problem of war transportation, 
did not affect the final export picture. 

From the standpoint of supplies Uru- 
guay received through imports more in 
physical quantity and in money value in 
1944 than in 1943. Coal, petroleum, raw 
materials, and foodstuffs arrived at the 
port of Montevideo from other nations, 
and the essential needs of the economy 
were more than satisfied. There were 
noticeable increases in foodstuffs, con- 
struction materials, and prime materials. 
Uruguay’s continental neighbors supplied 
far more than in the past, and the de- 
cline in imports from Great Britain was 
offset to a degree by imports from Sweden 
and South Africa. The United States 
continued to be the principal supplier. 

The value of Uruguay’s foreign trade, 
expressed in United States dollars, in 
1944, compared with 1942 and 1943, was 
as follows: 





Year Exports | Imports Balance 
os ELe oes: 
1944 -| $97,558,653 | $72,446,471 | +$25, 112, 182 
1943 100,021,697 | 63,807,357 | +36, 214,340 
1942 57, 774, 624 63, 661, 820 — 5, 887, 196 








The decline in the money value of meat 
exports in 1944 ard the increase in the 
money value of total imports were 
largely responsible for the smaller ex- 
port balance in 1944. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


There were many financial develop- 
ments. With large amounts of refugee 
capital seeking employment, the Gov- 
ernment carried-out successfully large 
funding operations, reducing its floating 
debt by more than 23,000,090 pesos and 
distributing 63,000,000 pesos of internal 
debt obligations through the facilities of 
the organized securities markets. Many 
new corporations were formed, the net 
increase for the year in authorized cap- 
ital amounting to approximately 100,- 
000,000 pesos. New and more modern 
methods made their appearance in the 
long-term capital markets. Deposits 
continued to gain at a dangerous rate 
and, with the constant increase in the 
quantity of money available, the threat 
of an inflation in the general price level 

ecame generally recognized. The Gov- 
ernment continued its policy of deficit 
spending, but improved its methods of 
collection for general revenue and intro- 
duced measures for increasing still fur- 
ther its receipts from taxes. Although 
an income tax was still rejected, an ex- 
cess-profits tax, containing important 
accounting provisions, was imposed. 


LaBoR OUTLOOK 


There was definite improvement in 
the employment situation, and organized 
labor had a successful year. The wide- 
spread social unrest with which the year 
began diminished after the settlement of 
several important strikes and finally 
gave way to a quiet confidence that the 
fundamental rights of the worker would 
be recognized. Basic difficulties were re- 
solved by the Government; and favor- 
able legislation relative to wages and 
working conditions, together with the 
success of the experiment with Wage 

(Continued on p. 51) 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Beverages. 


Hop PLANTINGS AND PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Prior to the war Belgium annually 
consumed about 3,000,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of hops, of 
which about 40 percent was of domestic 
production. The remainder was im- 
ported from England, the United States, 
Poland, and Germany. There were some 
reexports to France. During the occupa- 
tion all imports came from Germany. 

As a result of German policy, which 
aimed at postwar monopoly, cultivation 
of hops in Belgium was greatly reduced 
under German occupation. The Belgians 
now hope eventually to produce enough 
hops to meet their domestic requirements 
and possibly to provide a small surplus 
for export. 

The outlook for hop plantings in 1945 
is less than 10 percent higher than in 
1944, or about 530 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres). 

The following table shows plantings 
and production of hops in the prewar 
years 1937-39, as compared with 1942-44: 





| Production 


Year | Plantings 
Hectares Kilograms 
1937 85 1, 210, 000 
1938 742 960, 000 
1939___ 805 1, 390, 000 
1942 505 540, 400 
1943 407 626, 200 
1944 490 617. 400 





The war caused practically no damage 
to Belgian hop yards, roots, and trellises. 
However, during 1944 the Germans used 
from 5 to 10 percent of the posts to build 
shelters for their soldiers. The resulting 
shortage of posts and wires for hop vines 
has made it impossible to expand pro- 
duction. 

Stocks of hops in Belgium were re- 
ported to Le so low that they would be 
exhausted in 2 or 3 months. About 300 
tons will have to be imported before Oc- 
tober 1945. 


SITUATION IN WINE INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


Since the outbreak: of the war and es- 
pecially during the period of German oc- 
cupation, it has been impossible for 
French vineyardists to give proper care 
to their grapevines, owing to lack of 
fungicides and shortages of fertilizers, 
particularly copper sulfate and sulfur. 
In the important area of the Midi ad- 
joining the Mediterranean coast of 
southern France, where common wines 
are produced, the vines have become af- 
fected with cryptogamic diseases—in 
particular Oidium—which have materi- 
ally decreased the yield of grapes. 

In view of the fact that no branch of 
agriculture in France has suffered so se- 
verely from war conditions as have the 
vineyards in the southern part of the 
country, the Government is preparing to 
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grant. production subsidies to the wine 
producers in that region. 

Ordinance No. 45-316 relative to the 
payment of an indemnity to vineyardists 
whose vineyards have been destroyed or 
damaged by cryptogamic diseases, was 
published in the Journal Officiel of March 
3, 1945. 

The object of the ordinance is to in- 
stitute an :ndemnity in favor of the vine- 
yardists for whom viticulture constitutes 
the principal occupation and who can 
justify th: claim that vine diseases in 
1944 have :esulted in wine yields at least 
15 percent lower than the average ob- 
tained during the years 1939-43. The 
producers of higher-quality wines, how- 
ever, may not benefit from this measure 
since the profits they have made are 
considered sufficient to cover the loss in 
yield. 

Local commissions will determine in 
each case the amount of the deficit in 
the yield. The amount of the indemnity 
is fixed arbitrarily at 250 francs per hec- 
toliter; it will be paid to the interested 
parties through the local offices of the 
mutual agricultural credit bank. 


Chemicals 


SUPERPHOSPHATE SUPPLIES BELOW 
NORMAL, AUSTRALIA 
The shortage of fertilizers in Aus- 
tralia, particularly superphosphates, is 











New Cuban Figures on 
Season’s Sugar Output | 





Cuban sugar production for the | 
| season now approaching an end | 
| will amount to only about 4,000,090 
| short tons. This represents a drop | 
of about 750,000 tons under the | 
1944 sugar output when of a total | 
crop of 5,646,000 tons, 4,750,000 | 
tons were produced as sugar and | 
the balance as invert molasses for | 
non-food use. 

A severe drought beginning last | 
November and increasing in sever- 
| ity in February and March has | 
affected production unfavorably. | 
The cane, about two-thirds of 
which had been harvested by the 
first week in April, was described 
as small, short and light-weight, 
with, however, a relatively high | 
sucrose content. | 

The 1944 crop was the third | 
largest on record, owing in part to 
the fact that about one-third of 
the harvest was cane carried over 
from 1943. With all available cane 
cut in 1944, the amount of cane 
carried over into 1945 was at a 
minimum. 
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expected to be more noticeable in West. 
ern Australia than in the other States, 
although the amount to be made avail. 
able will be above the low level of the 
past season. 

Superphosphate supplies in all States 
are considerably below normal, but the 
central and northwestern wheat-grow- 
ing areas of New South Wales are much 
less dependent on these materials for 
their productivity. The drought in 
1944-45 in the southern part of the State 
gave wheat lands a rest, so that the 
amounts of fertilizer needed are not as 
large as after a normal season. This 
applies also to the wheat districts of Vic- 
toria and South Australia, where crops 
failed. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS OF SULFUR, BOLIv1A 


Bolivian production of sulfur remained 
at approximately the same level in 1944 
as during the preceding year. Exports 
went to neighboring countries, excluding 
Argentina, which has a sufficient supply. 
Shipments decreased in amount but in- 
creased in value. They totaled 6,146 
metric tons, valued at $229,307 in 1944, 
whereas in 1943 they amounted to 7,192 
tons, valued at $228,207. 


PYRETHRUM CULTURE IN CEYLON 


Yields from experimental plantings of 
pyrethrum in Ceylon have been satisfac- 
tory, according to the European press. 
One plot of 50 acres was planted in the 
Nuwara Eliya district by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The industry is being expanded, it is 
stated. 


DECLINE IN FERTILIZER IMPORTS, EIRE 


Eire’s imports of phosphate rock have 
decreased substantially during the war— 
from 88,894 tons in 1939 to 27,488 in 1944. 
An even more marked decline is shown 
in imports of other fertilizers, says the 
European press. 


INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE SUPPLIES IN 
FRANCE 


The supply situation in France with 
regard to insecticides and fungicides, 
particularly the latter, is causing concern 
to agriculturists. Insecticides are re- 
garded as of less over-all importance, al- 
though arsenic compounds for the con- 
trol of the potato beetle and nicotine sul- 
fate for fruit trees are important. 

Some sulfur is being obtained for 
fungicides, but there is a shortage of cop- 
per sulfate for the wine industry. 


PYRETHRUM CroP TO BE INCREASED IN PERU 


The growing of pyrethrum has been 
actively promoted in Peru since 1939, al- 
though small experimental plots were 
planted as early as 1929. 

Planted areas now total approximately 
265 acres, and production for 1944 is esti- 
mated at 50,000 kilograms. The largest 
plantings are in the sierra, particularly 
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near Huancayo; other important grow- 
ing regions are in the vicinity of Hu- 
anuco, Huancavelica, Cuzco, and Huaras. 

A surplus of pyrethrum was not avail- 


able for export until 1944, although small | 


trial shipments have been made since 
1940, principally to the United States. 
Exports in 1944 were sent to Argentina. 
In addition to the flowers, totaling 4,008 
kilograms, approximately 1,200 kilo- 
grams of powder, containing 1.2 percent 
pyrethrin, and 1,600 kilograms of con- 
centrated liquid were exported. As a 
result of increased plantings, substan- 
tially larger amounts are expected to be 
exported in 1945. 

Domestic consumption of pyrethrum 
increased from 24 metric tons in 1942 to 
40 tons in 1944; before the war only small 
quantities were used locally. 

Pyrethrum is regarded as a valuable 
supplementary crop in Peru, especially 
for small farmers in the sierra region. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES OF 
FERTILIZERS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand's supplies of phosphate 
rock totaled 250,000 long tons in 1944-45, 
or about 80,000 tons more than in 
1943-44. 

Agricultural production has been af- 
fected by the shortage of fertilizers dur- 
ing the war years. It is hoped that the 
amount available will be further in- 
creased in 1945-46. 


PoTASH DEPOSITS EXPLORED, PORTUGAL 


The Portuguese Mines Department is 
exploring potash deposits between Lisbon 
and Coimbra. In efforts to block out an 
area for development, drilling has been 
started and two test borings have been 
made to a depth of 2,600 feet. Results 
are not yet known. 


SPAIN’S FERTILIZER SITUATION 


The serious fertilizer shortage in Spain 
continued in 1944. Since the outbreak 
of war in 1939, it has not been possible 
to obtain adequate supplies from abroad 
to meet normal needs without regard to 
the depleted condition of the soil result- 
ing from neglect during the civil war. 

A decline in rice production in 1944 
was attributed largely to lack of fer- 
tilizers. 

Production of crude potash salts in 
Spain totaled 683,520 metric tons in 1944, 
according to Spanish Government sta- 
tistics. 

Output of phosphate rock amounted to 
16,168 tons. 


PLastics INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The plastics industry of the United 
Kingdom now employs about 100,000 
workers, according to the British Min- 
istry of Information. Consumption of 
raw materials derived from the coal and 
gas industries alone amounts to 4,000,000 
tons annually, it is stated. 


Exports OF DYESTUFFs, U. K. 


Exports of dyestuffs from the United 
Kingdom declined almost one-third in 
1944 from those of the preceding year, 
according to figures released by the 
Board of Trade. Comparable figures are 
Shown as 93,000 and 137,000 long tons, 
respectively. 
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Carnauba Wax From Bra- 
zil: OPA’s Brief State- 
ment on Present Situation 


Maximum: purchase ‘prices af- 
fecting importers of carnauba wax, 
2 Brazilian product in short supply, 
will not be increased, the Office of 
Price Administration said April 20. 
The wax is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of floor waxes, shoe 
polishes, and paper coating, with 
a small proportion going into es- 
sential war work. 

Importers have complained of 
the scantiness of foreign offerings 
and have expressed the opinion 
that a price increase might draw 
larger quantities into the market, 
OPA explained. 

However, an investigation of the 
Brazilian primary market by in- 
terested U. S. Government agen- 
cies has revealed that only a lim- 
ited portion of this year’s crop 
remains unsold, OPA said, so that 
a price change would not remedy 
the situation. 

This year’s scarcity is the result 
of several adverse conditions, 
among them the fact that the 1945 
crop is exceptionally poor, and that 
recently almost 700 tons were lost 
at sea. 

Current ceilings are about 300 
percent of prewar prices, OPA said. 























Because of increased shipments to 
India, exports of dyestuffs in 1944 were 
higher, however, than the 1938 prewar 
total of 80,000 tons. 


Coal and Coke 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PRODUCTION, CHINA 


The result of efforts on the part of the 
newly created War Production Board of 
Free China to improve methods of con- 
trol and to encourage coal production 
are evident in increased output and ship- 
ment during recent months. The total 
production over and above amounts used 
for coking in the Chialing area in No- 
vember and December 1944 was 108,000 
tons, 50,000 tons in the former and 
58,000 in the latter month. In February 
1945, a short month including the Chi- 
nese New Year when a drop in produc- 
tion might be expected, there was a fur- 
ther increase in production as the total 
for the month reached 64,009 tons. Even 
during the New Year period itself, the 
amount of coal sent down the river to 
the Chungking market was consider- 
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ably higher than in 1944, shipments to- 
taling 26,000 tons as compared with 
16,000 during the preceding year. 

Meanwhile, with the increased produc- 
tion of iron and steel in China, an effort 
is being made to produce larger quan- 
tities of better-grade coke. The beehive 
oven introduced into China by experts 
from the United States is proving par- 
ticularly efficient in the production of 
metallurgical coke from Jurassic coal. 
The coking process in the new oven re- 
quires only 48 hours instead of a week 
as formerly. Savings in coal and im- 
proved quality of output also are said 
to result. Special efforts are being made 
to encourage construction of similar 
ovens in suitable locations. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND Exports, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Coal production in the Union of South 
Africa during 1944 increased materially 
over the output in 1943. Toward the end 
of the year, the average daily output of 
the mines was approximately 80,000 tons, 
whereas only an average of 69,000 tons 
per day was mined in 1943. Exports also 
were higher. During 1944 exports of 
cargo and bunker coal totaled 4,856,209 
short tons; in 1943 they amounted to 
3,185,914 short tons. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR QUEBEC, CANADA 


Improvements projected for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, include the con- 
struction of office buildings for the Pro- 
vincial government and the draining of 
the agricultural land, increasing the 
amount of arable area of the Province. 
The expenditure of $1,500,000 for offices 
and $1,000,000 for drainage has been au- 
thorized by the Quebec Legislature. 

Approximately $1,483,000 has been ap- 
propriated for the construction of a new 
filtration unit for the Montreal water- 
works. It is proposed also to build a 
new reservoir with a capacity of 300,000,- 
000 gallons of water and to provide cov- 
ers for the present reservoirs. 

Plans are under way to build a new 
cerminal wholesale market, the cost of 
which is estimated at $2,000,000. A 
post-war project now being considered by 
private enterprise is the building of a 
20-story tower containing 400 rooms as 
an addition to the Windsor Hotel in 
Montreal. 


o 


WATER RESERVOIRS, CANARY ISLANDS 


Construction of a water reservoir on 
Grand Canary Island, Canary Islands, is 
reported to have been started in 1944 
by a farmers’ syndicate under the pa- 
tronage of the Spanish National Insti- 
tute of Colonization. The reservoir is 
projected to hold 2,000,000 cubic meters 
of water and will be capable of irrigating 
400 hectares of land. 

The new 50,000-cubic-meter reservoir 
in Las Palmas was reported in February 
to be nearly completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 pesetas. 


CuBAN ACTIVITY IN BUILDING 


Building activity in Cuba was main- 
tained at a high level during 1944. Many 
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public-works projects undertaken in 
previous years were completed, chief 
among which were the Military Hospital 
at Camp Columbia, Habana, and the 
Children’s Tuberculosis Hospital, also at 
Habana. In addition, there was con- 
siderable speculative residence and 
apartment-house construction. 

Building permits issued in the metro- 
politan area of Habana during 1944 
numbered 1,734, valued at $19,409,797, an 
increase over the 1943 permits which 
totaled 1,552 and were valued at 
$12,649,000. 

During 1945 further construction ex- 
pansion is anticipated, especially if sup- 
plies of imported building materials be- 
come easier. The Cuban government 
has proposed an extensive public-works 
program for 1945, which includes irri- 
gation projects and schools. In some 
instances work already has been started. 


PROGRESS IN PERU 


Construction in Peru continued in rel- 
atively large volume during 1944. Sev- 
eral schools were completed, including 
the Aviation Reserve School, the Na- 
tional School for Physical Education, and 
the Lima Nurses’ School. Work contin- 
ued on the new military school at Chor- 
rillos and on the engineering school near 

con. 

rogress was made toward the comple- 
tion of the Mantaro River irrigation 
works whereby 11,000 hectares of land 
will be irrigated by medns of a 20-kilo- 
meter channel. 

Dwellings for workers are now under 
construction in Lima and will provide 
for 1,000 persons. Other housing proj- 

- ects for workers have been undertaken 
in Arequipa, Trujillo, Ica, Puno, and 
Chimbote. At least eight office build- 
ings are under construction in the Lima 
business district. 


New FAcTORY IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Among the industries established in 
Southern Rhodesia during 1944 is a new 
factory for the production of prefabri- 
cated building blocks for concrete houses. 


HovusInc SHORTAGE, SWITZERLAND 


In addition to Switzerland’s normal 
need of an estimated 10,000 apartments 
annually, a shortage of approximately 
25,000 apartments will have to be met 
after the war. During the past 5 years 
the building of new houses has been at a 
relatively low level. 

British representatives are reported to 
be negotiating for the importation of 
Swiss prefabricated wooden houses. 


AcTiviry LIMITED TO GOVERNMENT 
PROJECTS, TURKEY 


Private building activity in Turkey 
during 1944 was at a minimum. The 
Turkish Government, however, con- 
structed houses for workers at various 
manufacturing plants and at the mines, 
and a considerable number of apart- 
ments and residences were constructed 
in Ankara by the Government for its 
employees. 

Preliminary work was started in March 
1944 on a sewerage system for Ankara, 
but lack of pipe and other equipment 
will delay substantial progress until after 
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U. S. Builds Coastal Vessels 
for Netherlands Indies 


On March 16 an engine and ma- 
chine works in Portland, Oregon, 
laid the keel for the first of 20 
small coastal ships which this con- 
struction concern will build during 
1945 for the Netherlands Indies 
government. 

These ships, of approximately 
450 tons each, will help the Allied 
war effort by transporting war ma- 
terials and foodstuffs to the vari- 
ous liberated islands of the Archi- 
pelago during the reconquest of the 
territory. Later, they will be used 
for the rehabilitation of the inhab- 
itants of the entire Archipelago. 

The 20 ships will all be com- 
pleted before the end of this year. 























the war. A program for the extensive 
construction of water-supply systems 
has been reported as being considered. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Coffee production in Colombia in the 
1943-44 coffee quota year ‘October 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1944) exceeded 
that of any recent year. The 1943-44 
coffee crop is estimated at 5,533,000 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each, or about 250,000 
sacks more than during the preceding 
year. The principal harvests in Caldas 
and Antioquia were especially good, and 
yields in Tolima, Valle, Cundinamarca, 
and Santander del Norte received favor- 
able comment in the local press. 

Official estimates of coffee production 
in Colombia in recent years are as fol- 
lows: 


Sacks of 60 
Quota year: kilogram each 
ene 
Eee 5, 487, 626 
hii ee ned. aiiegeonelanaliaae 5, 282, 659 
eo .---- 5, 533, 000 


Colombia exported 4,827,087 sacks of 
coffee, valued at $92,417,087 in the 1943- 
44 quota year, a little less than in the 
preceding year when 4,987,641 sacks, 
with a value of $95,656,617, were shipped. 
This decline may be ascribed in part to 
internal transportation difficulties and 
overcrowded warehouse and port accom- 
modations, as well as to a tendency on 
the part of dealers and exporters to ac- 
cumulate coffee stocks in the expectation 
of higher United States ceiling prices. 


COFFEE SHORTAGE FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMP- 
TION, CUBA 


The Director of the Cuban Coffee In- 
stitute reportedly stated on March 23, 
1945, that there would be a shortage of 
coffee for domestic consumption unless 
that now allocated to the export quota 
is channeled to local roasters. He at- 
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tributed the shortage to two factors: 
(J) decreased production and (2) jp. 
creased domestic consumption. 
Domestic consumption of coffee in 
1941 and 1942 totaled about 40,000 quin- 
tals of 101.43 pounds each monthly, or 
480,000 quintals yearly, but during a few 
months prior to March 1945 it advanced 
with increased purchasing power. In 
the last quarter of 1944 consumption 
amounted to 135,412 quintals, and in the 
first 2 months of 1945 to 98,800 quintals, 
A statement made by the Director of 
the Coffee Institute indicates that at the 
beginning of March 235,000 quintals of 
coffee were available for domestic con- 
sumption. A 3 months’ supply of ap- 
proximately 150,000 quintals must be 
maintained so that new coffees may age 
properly before being marketed. The 
institute estimated that approximately 
292,000 quintals would be needed for the 
rest of March and for the following 5 
months. It therefore appears that there 
will be a shortage for local consumption 
of 207,000 quintals, or about 156,490 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, which will have to 
be drawn from the export quota. 
Export-quota coffee stocks as of March 
27, 1945, amounted to 66,100 quintals. 
Subject to the aproval of the Minister 
of Agriculture, the Director of the Coffee 
Institute suggested suspending exports 
and acquiring at export prices whatever 
portion of the export quota is needed and 
reselling it at prices prevailing for domes- 
tic consumption. Proceeds from the 
price differential would be spent on the 
acquisition of equipment for drying and 
shelling coffee and road building in coffee 
regions. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION OF GOaT’s MILK AND CHEESE, 
PERU 


Most of the goat’s milk in Peru is pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Piura, where 
18,000 miix goats were reported to have 
been registered in 1944. They produced 
approximately 7,700 liters (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts) of milk daily. Most of 
the milk is sold as whole milk in Piura 
and vicinity. There is little cow’s milk 
in the region. 

Statistics relative to the amount of 
cheese produced from goat’s milk in 
Peru are not available. The principal 
regions of production are in Piura and 
vicinity and in the Huancavelica region. 
Most of that which is produced in the 
vicinity of Piura is marketed domesti- 
cally. A large percentage of the cheese 
produced in Huancavelica is marketed in 
Lima. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING CATCH AND PACK, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Herring are caught in the immediate 
vicinity of the shore in the waters adja- 
cent to British Columbia, Canada, and 
the fishery is known as a shore fishery. 
On the Pacific coast the main season runs 
through the fall and winter months 
when the catch is huge. Purse seining 
is employed for the major portion of the 
catch, though there is some gill-net 
fishing. 
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During the 1944-45 season which closed 
for all practical purposes on February 26, 
1945, when the herring began to spawn, 
fishermen landed 113,200 tons of green 
herring, aS compared with a catch of 
97,805 tons in the preceding season. 
Prices to the fishermen this season for 
herring destined for reduction plants 
was $4.50 a short ton, whereas the price 
to the fishermen for herring going to 
the canneries was $6.28 a short ton. 

Part of the herring catch is marketed 
fresh, but the fish lend themselves also 
to a number of forms of preparation. 
In pre-war days most of the canning was 
done in Atlantic coast areas, but Britain’s 
wartime demand for supplies has brought 
about a huge expansion of canned-her- 
ring operations in British Columbia 
where the major portion of the Domin- 
ijon’s pack is now produced. 

Herring are prepared either with or 
without sauce. The following table 
shows the pack as of March 10, 1945, 
with comparative figures for the preced- 
ing season: 

{In 48-pound cases] 





| 
March 10, 1944 | March 10, 1945 


‘Type of can 


| Plain | Tomato| Plain | Tomato 
| pack sauce pack | sauce 


One-pound talls 41,364 159,786) 114,950) 78, 633 
One-pound ovals.....| 431, 537, 485,415) 836, 389 100, 807 
One-half-pound ovals. -| 77,807 89, 3665 





The total pack in the season ended 
March 10, 1945, is but 2 percent greater 
than that of the preceding season. In 
1944, however, the pack in tomato sauce 
constituted 60.5 percent of the pack total, 
but declined to 22 percent in 1945. The 
explanation for this is that the entire 
pack is for the Ministry of Food and this 
year a greater portion of the pack is be- 
ing shipped to the Far East where the 
plain pack is preferred. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


During 1944 Peru increased salt- and 
canned-fish production for export, and 
rising domestic fresh-fish consumption 
offset curtailed meat supplies to some de- 
gree. Various measures had to be adopt- 
ed to assure adequate fresh-fish supplies 
for the Lima-Callao area, the most suc- 
cessful of which appears to have been 
the installation of so-called regulatory 
stalls in public markets in which ade- 
quate supplies at ceiling prices could be 
maintained. 

The extent of the increase in fish ex- 
ports from Peru is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing table showing export figures for 
1942, 1943, and the first 11 months of 
1944: 


[In metric tons] 





| | First 11 

Item 1942 1943 months 

| } of 1944 

x | 

Fish livers 320 533 Keil 

Fresh salt fish 193 | 1, 527 

Canned fish 60 755 | 743 

Dry-salted fish_. ; ie) 13 | 35 

Fish fillets... 0... 51 270 182 
Total - 530 1, 764 3, 147 








Important organizations in Peru are 
reported to be studying the production 
of fish meal and various types of pre- 
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served fish for export, which may be 
expected to get under way during 1945. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
OUTPUT OF FRUITS DECLINES, GREECE 


Greek production of currants, raisins, 
and figs has shown a steady decline 
during the war years. The following 
data (not including output of the Ionian 
Islands, eastern Macedonia, and Thrace) 
are based upon Official estimates: 


[In metric tons] 








Year | Currants | Raisins | Dried figs 

| 
1940-41...._...._.| 134, 800 27, 880 29, 000 
s-@.. . . .5-.5- st 87, 400 19, 580 21, 000 
1942-43. . - 45, 000 18, 000 19, 000 
1943-44 } 35, 000 16, 000 15, 000 


1944-451 | 45, 000 16, 000 12, 000 





! Preliminary estimates. 


Annual average output for the Ionian 
Islands in the period 1935-38 consisted 
of currants and raisins totaling 8,647 
metric tons and figs, 70 metric tons. Pro- 
duction of these items in Thrace and 
eastern Macedonia was negligible. 


CUBAN MARKET FOR BEANS AND PEAS 


Cuban consumption of dry edible 
beans, dried peas, and chickpeas was 
large during 1944, totaling 163,000,000 
pounds. Production in Cuba was less 
than normal, but imports, particularly 
of chickpeas, were exceptionally large. 

Cuba produces black beans, red kidney 
beans, and small quantities of other red 
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Finnish Lumber Industry 
Through Two World Wars | 


The position of Finland’s lumber 
industry at the end of the present 
war will be considerably different 
from the situation at the conclu- 
sion of World War I, according to 
the Finnish press. 

During World War I there was 
no shortage of skilled labor, and 
fellings were heavy. Demand was 
large and the mills worked at ca- 
pacity, leaving machinery practi- 
cally worn out at the end of the 
war. 

In the period between the two 
wars progress was rapid, new mills 
were built and plants enlarged. 
Exports of sawn goods increased 
from 588,799 standards (1 stand- 
ard=1,980 board feet) in 1919 to 
852,253 standards in 1938, and ply- 
wood exports rose sharply from 
12,890 standards in 1920 to 155,354 
in 1938. 

At the beginning of World War 
II, the Finnish export industries 
had modern plant and machinery, 
but, since there has been a short- 
age of both labor and raw mate- 
rial, the mills have operated at only 
a third of their capacity during 
the past 2 years. Machinery, 
therefore, is believed to be in good 
condition. 
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beans. There is no important produc- 
tion of white beans, peas, or chickpeas. 

In pre-war years the usual estimate of 
Cuban bean production was 100,000,000 
pounds annually. In 1943, the output 
apparently was somewhat less, and the 
1944 crop has been estimated at 80,- 
000,000 pounds (65,000,000 pounds of 
black beans and 15,000,000 pounds of red 
beans) or about 20 percent below the 
pre-war average. The decline in produc- 
tion since 1942 is attributed to the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) Concentration of 
Cuban agricultural effort on sugar and 
tobacco; (2) severe drought; and (3) 
lack of seed, which normally is imported. 
Because of widespread mosaic disease, 
insect infestation, and uncertain weather 
during the rainy autumn season, growers 
regard beans as a high-risk crop and are 
reluctant to plant them when alternative 
employment exists for labor and land. 

Imports into Cuba of dry edible beans, 
dried peas, and chickpeas in 1944 totaled 
89,900,000 pounds, valued at $5,800,000. 
These receipts were the largest since 1929 
and 38 percent more than in 1943 when 
65,200,000 pounds were imported. The 
greatest advance was for chickpeas, im- 
ports of which reached a record high of 
38,900,000 pounds, as compared with 27,- 
100,000 pounds in 1943. Imports of beans 
totaled 45,200,000 pounds and imports of 
dried peas amounted to 5,800,000 pounds. 

The United States supplied 21 percent 
of the dry edible beans, Chile 65 percent, 
and Mexico 14 percent. During the past 
decade, Chile and the United States have 
been the leading shippers of beans to 
Cuba, with their relative importance de- 
pending on price. In 1944, Chilean 
prices were higher, but United States 
supplies were insufficient; therefore the 
Cubans bought heavily in Chile regard- 
less of price. 

During 1945 demand in Cuba for dry 
edible beans, dried peas, and chickpeas 
is expected to remain large. Red kidney 
and white beans will be in especially 
great demand. Purchases in the United 
States will be made up to the limit of 
United States allocations, and large 
quantities will be bought in Chile. The 
Cubans prefer at present to purchase as 
much as possible from the United States 
because prices are lower than in Chile, 
but it is unlikely that United States allo- 
cations will be sufficient to supply the 
urgent demand. If the beans are avail- 
able, total imports will be as large as in 
1944. 


Grain and Products 


CORN AND RICE CROPS AND EXPORTS, 
NICARAGUA 


Corn is the most important field crop 
produced in Nicaragua, from the point of 
view of volume. About 220,000 acres of 
land were planted to corn in 1944, accord- 
ing to an official estimate. Two crops of 
corn are harvested each year. 

The 1944-45 corn harvest has been es- 
timated at 2,200,000 bushels, a decline of 
about 26 percent as compared with a 
normal production of 3,000,000 bushels. 
It is believed, however, that the crop will 
be sufficient to cover domestic require- 
ments and possibly to provide a small 
exportable surplus. 
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For Straw-Hat Day: A Primer of Facts About 
Imported “Panamas” 


During the depression, beginning in 1929, competition from cheap straw 
hats from the Orient and Italy caused a decline in the panama-hat indus- 
try, but when the present war cut off these oversea competitors, the industry 
revived, says a statement by the Department of Agriculture. 

New styles in panama hats have been introduced in recent years. Espe- 
cially popular is the new open-weave panama which has more lightness and 
ventilation than the standard hat. Panama hats originated.in Ecuador, the 
country which still is the chief center for their manufacture. Colombia, 
Panama and some other Latin American countries also make and export 
soft, pliable, finely woven straw hats which are now included under the gen- 
eral name of “panama.” 

The name was given by prospectors coming back from the California Gold 
Rush by way of Panama who first brought these hats into the United States. 

Because the hats were purchased in Panama, they were named accordingly, 
and the name has held through the years. 

Because the fibers are more flexible when moist, the hats are usually 
woven in the humid hours of the early morning or during a rain, and the 
weavers constantly moisten their fingers as they work. The hats are woven 
over a wood block, beginning at the center of the crown and working outward 
and downward, while the crown center is held in place with a heavy stone 
until the hat is finished. 

The weavers, mostly Indian or mestizo women and children, take anywhere 
from one to several days to make inexpensive hats, and 3 to 6 months for 
the finest hats. When sold in this country, the hats cost anywhere from 
one to several hundred dollars each. 

The fibers used to make the hats come from the toquilla plants, Which thrives 
in hot, humid areas such as the lowlands of western Ecuador. The best 
fibers, when properly treated and carefully woven, make hats as soft as linen 

hich will wear for years. 

They are so flexible that they may be rolled without damage, are water- 
resistant, have considerable elasticity, and, because they are carefully finished 
on both sides, may be worn on either side. 

With Japan, Italy, and the Philippines still offering no competition insofar 
as commercial trade in straw hats is concerned, Ecuador’s panama-hat indus- 








try continued to expand in 1944. Exports. chiefly to the United States, 
were valued at $4,895,929, compared with $1,786,617 in 1943. 




















Exports of corn in 1944 were nearly 
47,000 bushels, a decrease of about 40 
percent, as compared with 1943 exports 
of 80,000 bushels. All exports in both 
years went to Mexico. 

Rice, an important item in the diet of 
the Nicaraguan people, is grown prin- 
cipally in the highland district near 
Managua and the corn-growing sections 
of the Departments of Leon and Chinan- 
dega. 

The 194445 harvest is expected to ap- 
proximate from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 
pounds, substantially below that of 1943- 
44 but large enough to cover domestic 
requirements. 

Exports of rice from Nicaragua during 
1944 were calculated at nearly 2,700,000 
pounds, as compared with more than 
5,700,000 pounds in 1943. The United 
States received 10 percent of the 1944 
exports, 16 percent went to Cuba, and 
some 70 percent to Costa Rica. 


SITUATION IN TURKEY 


The substantial carry-over of cereals 
in Turkey at the end of 1943 has been 
stored at local railway stations and at 
all markets which might be described as 
terminals because cement or steel silos 
are not adequate. The result is that de- 
terioration is taking place in the stocks 
of grains. 

On October 1, 1944, bread rations were 
increased from 300 to 375 grams a day 
per person for adults and children, and 


from 600 to 750 grams per day for la- 
borers doing heavy work. 

Accurate statistics on cereal produc- 
tion in Turkey in 1944 are not available, 
but the size of the crop is estimated to 
be approximately the same as in 1943. 
The following table shows production 
figures for the past 4 crop years: 


[In metric tons 





Item 1941] 1942 1943 1944 


Wheat 2, 500, 000 4,000, 000 | 4, 000. 000 
Barley 1, 400, 000 1, 200, 0001, 600, 000 700, 000 
Rye 430, 000 350, 000 400, 000 300, 000 
Oats 200, 000 2000, 000 300, 000 400, 000 
Corn 760, 000 700, 000 800, OOO 750, 000 


3, 500, 000 





The export ban on the above cereals 
continued to be enforced throughout 
1944. The farmers were paid a fixed 
price by the Toprak Office, a new depart- 
ment of the Turkish Government desig- 
nated to stabilize agricultural prices, to 
arrange for the storage of grain, and to 
handle the distribution of flour to bak- 
eries. 


Meats and Products 
PRODUCTION OF PorK, ARGENTINA 


Although there has been a seasonal 
decline in hog receipts in Argentina, re- 
ceipts in January 1945 totaled 247,000 
head, as compared with 178,000 head in 
January 1944 and 192,000 head in Janu- 
ary 1943. 
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Packers estimate that increased arriy- 
als will maintain the production of meat 
at the packing plants during the first 6 
months of 1945 at about the same leve] 
as during the first half of 1944, but that 
with smaller receipts combined with low- 
er average weights during the last 6 
months of 1945, the production of meat 
will decline sharply. 

The dominating factor in the current 
and prospective production of pork is the 
extremely small corn crop—brought 
about by a summer drought—and the 
high price of corn. Rains toward the end 
of January 1945 began to relieve the 
drought situation, and the crop is some- 
what better than was expected. It is 
possible that the crop may reach 3,- 
500,000 metric tons instead of between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 metric.tons as 
predicted in late January. Combined 
with stocks of about 2,600,000 metric tons 
of old corn, there may be as much as 
6,000,000 metric tons of corn in the 
country. 

It is estimated that the production of 
pork for export in 1945 will decrease 20 
percent as a consequence of nonfeeding 
of corn in sufficient quantities and the 
marketing of light-weight, unfinished 
hogs. On the basis of exports of 199,000 
metric tons of carcass-weight pork in 
1944, this would represent a reduction of 
40,000 tons. 


PERUVIAN GOAT MEAT 


In Peru goats are raised principally 
for their meat. They weigh from 35 
to 40 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) alive, and dress 50 percent 
meat. Dried goat meat is known as 
cesina. In 1939 the coastwise shipments 
of cesina were 4,635 kilograms; in 1940, 
5,607 kilograms; and in 1942, 1,401 kilo- 
grams. 


Sugars and Products 


BELGIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


After 4 years of war during which only 
fragmentary information on sugar pro- 
duction in Belgium filtered out through 
neutral countries, a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the industry has now become 
available. 

Indications are that sugar-beet pro- 
duction increased somewhat during the 
war years. In 1938 production amounted 
to 1,201,631 metric tons and in 1943 it 
reached 1,769,110 tons. In 1944, how- 
ever, although the area planted to sugar 
beets—57,649 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres)—exceeded that of the preceding 
year by 3,400 hectares, the output 
dropped to 1,696,370 tons. 

The area planted, yield per hectare, 
and total production of sugar beets in 
the years 1937 to 1944, inclusive, are 
shown in the following table: 





Year Area planted Yield Beets har- 
vested 
Vletric fons 
per hectare 
1937 1K. 160 Qn A 1 
1938 10, 300 24.3 1, 201, 631 
1439 M4, 205 30. 7 1, 669. 306 
1940 $4, 500 31.9 1, S80, 000 
] 
1 
| 
l 


Vietric tons 
, 376, 000 


1941 18, 325 33. 5 , 625, 632 
1942 5Y, 197 2S _ 587, O18 
1943 | , 769, 110 


; 
, 249 32.6 
1944 At 20.4 , 606, 370 
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Production of sugar in Belgium during 
the 1944-45 season is estimated at ap- 
proximately 194,500 metric tons (raw 
pasis), about 20 percent below the 1943- 
44 output of 243,600 tons. The decrease 
is reported to be due to the smaller beet 
crop, lower sugar content of the beets, 
lack of transportation facilities, and 
shortage of supplies of coal for the fac- 
tories. 

Sugar production from domestic sugar 
peets for the crop years 1938-39 to 1943- 
44, the estimate for the 1944-45 season, 
and total and per capita consumption 
during 1938-29 to 1943-44 were as fol- 
lows: 





| Sugar pro- Total con- 





. Per capita 

Season | duetion! | sumption | consumption 
ai | 

| Metrictons | Metric tons | Kilograms ? 

1938-39 194, 900 | 240, 000 30 
1939-40 262, 600 230, 000 28.75 
140 41 251, 800 227, 900 | 28. 60 
1941-42 248, 800 224, 800 28. 10 
1942-43 207, 400 209, 000 26 
1943-44 243, 600 218, 900 27. 36 
1944-45 * 194, 500 





! Raw basis. 
2) kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds. 
? Estimated 


On September 30, 1944, Belgian stocks 
of sugar totaled approximately 28,000 
metric tons, raw value, as compared with 
5,000 tons on the corresponding date in 
1943. Partly as a result of this larger 
carry-over into the 1944-45 season, 
stocks of 118,000 tons, raw value, at the 
end of February 1945 were only about 
20,000 tons below those of February 29, 
1944. 

Prior to the war Belgium imported 
large quantities of sugar for reexport. 
Imports ranged between 20,000 and 40,000 
tons annually. During the 4 years of 
occupation, the Germans requisitioned 
about 40,000 tons of sugar, according to 
estimates of the Conféderation du Sucre, 
or about 5 percent of Belgian sugar pro- 
duction during the period. 

The Minister of Agriculture announced 
on March 13, 1945, that the price of sugar 
beets for the 1945 harvest would be 550 
francs per metric ton to the farmer, as 
compared with 320 francs in 1944. With 
this price increase he hoped that between 
55,000 and 60,000 hectares would be 
planted to sugar beets this year. The 
supply of fertilizers will be less than last 
year, which may result in lower yields. 


ECUADORAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Ecuador’s 1944 sugar-grinding season 
closed early in December 1944. Accord- 
ing to final estimates, the output of the 
sugar mills amounted to about 26,000 
short tons, as compared with 1943 pro- 
duction of 31,000 tons. 

Sugar producers in Ecuador estimate 
that there is a normal increase of ap- 
proximately 5 percent annually in sugar 
consumption. Demand in 1945 is esti- 
mated at about 43,000 short tons, or 
almost 3,600 tons monthly. 

The Ecuadoran Government purchased 
the entire production of the sugar mills 
in 1944. The price paid the two largest 
mills was 47 sucres per quintal of 101.4 
pounds each, which was the price paid 
for the two preceding crops. The 
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smaller producers received 60 sucres, 
in view of their higher costs. The retail 
price of sugar to the consumers had 
previously been stabilized at .55 sucre 
per pound, although at the end of the 
year the retail price advanced to .80 
sucre per pound. 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF CANDY 


In the past 2 years Cuban exporters 
have found a ready market for candy 
in the United States. Exports of candy 
from Cuba in 1943 were valued at more 
than $5,000,000, and in 1944 at around 
$4,000,000, whereas in former years 
$81,000 was the peak. 

For a number of years candy has been 
produced in commercial quantities in 
Cuba by approximately 24 establish- 
ments. Production for export during the 
past 2 years has been limited to about 
16 factories, and most of these have in- 
stalled new machinery. Each of the 5 
largest factories have a reported capac- 
ity varying from 40,000 to 135,000 pounds 
per day. In addition, there are 5 fac- 
tories each with a capacity varying be- 
tween 12,000 and 35,000 pounds per day, 
and 6 other smaller factories. 

Total capacity of all Cuban candy fac- 
tories is estimated at about 500,000 
pounds per day. If these factories op- 
erated at capacity the year around they 
could turn out about 68,000 metric tons, 
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but they are now operating at far below 
capacity as indicated by the fact that 
candy exports in 1944 amounted to about 
15,000 metric tons. 

The quantity and value of candy ex- 
ported from Cuba in the years 1936-44 
are shown in the following table: 











Year Quantity Value 
Metric tons 
as Sea ae 65 $5, 000 
MT is os 20 ae 770 42, 000 
SRE kT Rs 257 18 000 
SOR 2 20 bb 2 we Ca: 4 1, 000 
Rds ied mais ekgtbcimnc peau 23 12 000 
Ns ais aise cats wes king mune 462 60, 000 
We. 05s 3 teers 356 81, 000 
TRE eae 2 13, 371 5, 232, 000 
OA ote ee 15, 129 4, 107, 000 








These figures do not include relatively 
large exports of sweet chocolate in 1943, 
the exact quantity of which is not known, 
as foreign trade statistics do not differ- 
entiate between sweetened and un- 
sweetened chocolate. Total exports of 
chocolate in 1943 amounted to 1,198 
metric tons, valued at $759,689, but the 
volume dropped sharply in 1944 to only 
270 tons. This decline was due to the 
shortage of chocolate in Cuba which 
caused the Government to limit exporta- 
tion in 1944 to the quantities processed 
from imported raw material. 














Imported Foods: New Formula for Determining 


Ceiling Prices 





A formula for determining ceiling prices for importers’ sales of imported 
foods was announced by the Office of Price Administration on April 25. 

The formula will be used beginning April 25 in establishing the importers’ 
ceiling prices for all imported foods except those for which ceiling prices are 
provided by specific regulations or orders. 

Use of the formula, OPA said, will not result in an increase of prices paid 
for imported foods by consumers. 

There are four steps in figuring importers’ ceiling prices for imported 
foods under the formula. They are: 

1. The importer starts with the foreign purchase price he paid for the 
commodity in April 1943, or the price at which it was offered then. If no 
purchases were made and if no offers were received by importers during 
April 1943, the importer may use the foreign purchase price or the offering 
price for any month he may select during the 13 months preceding April 1943. 

2. To the foreign purchase price or the offering price is added the cur- 
rent “landing cost.” This item includes the actual costs of transporting the 
food to this country, insurance, bank commission, dock demurrage, storage, 
import duty, and commission if any. 

3. To the total obtained in Step 2 the importer adds the dollar-and-cent 
gross margin he received for the same commodity in October 1941. If he 
did not sell the item during October 1941, he may add the, gross margin he 
received during any one of the 12 months preceding October 1941. In 
general, the gross margin is considered to be the difference between the 
weighted average of the importer’s foreign purchase prices of the food plus 
landing costs, during the 3 months immediately preceding October 1941, 
and the weighted average of the importer’s sales prices.) 

4. Finally, provision is made for a dollar-and-cent adjustment of per- 
centage items (commission and cash discount) included in the importer’s 
dollar-and-cent gross margin. When the amount of the adjustment (deter- 
mined by reference to the regulation) is added to the total obtained in Step 3, 
the result is the importer’s ceiling price. This price must be authorized by 
specific order issued by OPA, Washington, D. C. 

The importer may, if he wishes, continue to use the old method for deter- 
mining ceiling prices for food he has already bought or has contracted to 
buy. The new method, however, must be used for establishing ceiling prices 
for new purchases. 

The formula just issued is necessary, OPA says, because importers in many 
cases were unable to obtain the data on their operations that were needed to 
establish ceiling prices automatically. 
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Between 75 and 80 percent of Cuba’s 
candy exports in recent years has con- 
sisted of caramelos, a hard candy. Rela- 
tively small quantities have been ex- 
ported as bonbones, a chocolate-covered 
candy, as well as turrones, a candy the 
consistency of fudge containing whole 
or ground nut meats but without choco- 
late. In 1944, some 56 tons of peanut 
brittle were exported. Both the turrdén 
and peanut brittle contain between 40 
and 50 percent sugar. 

Candy exports from Cuba, by kinds, in 
1943 and 1944 were as follows: 




















Value 

Year and kind | Quantity ; 
Total | Per Pound 

1943 | Kilograms' 
Bonbones ______- 54, 832 $48, 456 $0. 401 
Turrones_____ | 117, 351 71, 433 . 276 
Caramelos_______- 10, 611, 539 | 4, 096, 392 .175 
ee .| 2, 587,055 1, 015, 543 . 178 
Total 13, 370, 777 5, 231, 824 .177 
ly44 REY 7 ans pean 
Bonbones-_--_-_-_. 4, 963 7, 399 . 675 
Turrones______- 42, 567 44, 433 73 
Caramelos_____._- 11, 479. 499 3, 124, 674 | 123 
Peanut brittle 2. 55, 964 33, 378 | . 271 
es 3, 546, 461 897, 601 | 115 
Total_..___.| 15, 129, 454 4, 107, 485 123 











1 1 kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds. 
2 Pedhut brittle was not separately classified prior to 
1944. 


About 99 percent of all the candy ex- 
ports in both 1943 and 1944 went to the 
United States. The remainder was ex- 
ported principally to countries in the 
Caribbean area, the most important be- 
ing Puerto Rico, Haiti, and the Nether- 
lands West Indies. About 26 tons were 
shipped to Canada in 1944. 

The average export values of candy 
have varied widely from year to year de- 
pending principally upon the kind of 
candy. The large exports in 1943, how- 
ever, consisted almost entirely of hard 
candy for which the average value was 
17.5 cents per pound as compared with 
the average of 17.7 cents for all candy 
exports. 

The establishment of a ceiling price 
on candy imported into the United States 
forced a reduction in export prices with 
the result that the average export value 
of hard candy and of all candy in 1944 
was reduced to 12.3 cents. 


Gums, and Resins 


SUPPLIES IN BRAZIL 


Shellac requirements of the paint in- 
dustry of Sao Paulo, Brazil, have been 
supplied principally by imports from In- 
dia, although this material has entered 
the market recently via the United 
States. 

The relatively small quantities of co- 
pal, dammar, Manilla, and similar resins 
consumed by the industry. are supplied 
by imports. Because of the shortage of 
these materials during the war years, 
domestic copal-type resins, known as 
Jatoba and Jataicica and produced prin- 
cipally in northern Brazil, have been 
employed to an increasing extent. 

Most of the ester gum used in Sao 
Paulo is prepared by consuming indus- 
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tries from imported rosin and locally 
produced glycerin. 


Crop or Gum TRAGACANTH, TURKEY 


The 1944 crop of gum tragacanth in 
Turkey was estimated at 300 tons, with 
a carry-over of 250 tons. 


Iron and Steel 


INCREASE IN STEEL PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Steel production in the Union of South 
Africa increased from 377,300 tons dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1943, to 
466,216 tons during the following 12 
months. These figures represent ingot 
production plus molten steel diverted to 
the manufacture of bombs. 

The Union’s capacity of iron and steel 
production was raised in 1944 to 600,000 
ingot tons a year, compared with 350,000 
ingot tons in 1939. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Exports from the United Kingdom of 
iron and steel and manufactures thereof 
were valued at £9,827,000 in 1942, £6,054,- 
000 in 1943, and £8,503,000 in 1944, ac- 
cording to an official report. 

Iron ore and scrap exported from the 
United Kingdom had a value of £9,000 
in 1942, £7,000 in 1943, and £8,000 in 
1944. 











Mineral Production in 
Canada in 1944 


Canada’s mineral production in 
1944, valued at $482,260,463, was 
the lowest since 1939 and 8.6 per- 
cent below that of 1943, according 
to a preliminary estimate of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ported in the Canadian press. Of 
the 1944 total, metals represented 
$307,336,217 (a 14 percent decrease 
from 1943), the fuel group in- 
creased 10 percent to $99,375,445, 
industrial minerals were down 12 
percent to $34,201,000, and there 
was little change in the output of 
structural materials, valued at 
$41,348,000 in 1944 and $42,010,000 
in 1943. 

An improved supply position for 
chrome concentrates left only one 
property in operation and two 
closed. Tungsten stocks are con- 
sidered adequate for some time, 
and production of zeolite concen- 
trates was stopped in the latter 
part of 1943. Output of 10,659,335 
pounds of magnesium in 1944 com- 
pared with 7,153,974 pounds in 
1943. Mercury production ceased 
in two properties in British Colum- 
bia during the year. Tin produc- 
tion amounted to 516,000 pounds 
in 1944 compared with 176,937 
pounds in 1943. 

The first output of thallium in 
Canada, by the Hudson Bay Min- 
ing & Smelting Company, Ltd., at 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, was of par- 
ticular interest. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE MARITIME IMPORTS 


Argentine maritime imports during 
1944, according to preliminary compila- 
tions which account for packing or con- 
tainer weight, include the following: 16 
metric tons of hides and skins (192 in 
1943); 5 metric tons of leather belting 
and belting leather (6 in 1943); 400,849 
kilograms of leather stains and polishes 
(464,014 in the preceding year) ; and 145 
kilograms of shoe findings (none in the 
preceding year). 


SANDAL IMPORTS, CANARY ISLANDS 


Las Palmas, Canary Islands, tmported 
14,072 pairs of sandals during 1944, 
These were valued at 231,949 pesetas. 


HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Imports of prepared hides and skins 
into El Salvador totaled 21,400 gross kilo- 
grams during 1944, compared with 23,900 
kilograms during the preceding year. 


ImporTs INTO PANAMA 


Imports of leather goods into the Re- 
public of Panama during January 1945 
were valued at $94,613, a decrease from 
those of the preceding month which were 
valued at $153,435. During January of 
the preceding year these imports were 
valued at $53,457. 


SHOE-FACTORY OPERATIONS, PERU 


During 1944 a large shoe factory began 
operations in Peru. About 15 machinery- 
equipped shoe factories located in the 
areas of Lima and Arequipa now use 
modern methods in the manufacture of 
footwear. 


VALONIA PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Valonia production in Turkey during 
1944 has been estimated at between 
25,000 and 30,000 metric tons, compared 
with 55,000 tons in 1943. Some 10,000 
tons of the 1944 crop have been classified 
as inferior and not marketable. None 
of the crop was exported, and the dis- 
posal of surpluses became a serious prob- 
lem as the year ended. There was a 
considerable carry-over of stocks at the 
beginning of 1944. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER-DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS, 
BOLivia 


The inaccessibility of Bolivia’s forests 
and the lack of statistical data concern- 
ing them have influenced adversely the 
undertaking of any major lumber 
projects. 

The use of wood as the basis of other 
industries has not been undertaken in 
Bolivia. Lumber needs have been met by 
imports, with a resulting tendency to 
curtail the use of lumber. 

Lack of transportation is the most 
difficult problem facing timber develop- 
ment. The Altiplano region, which has 
no timber, is the most industrialized part 
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of the country. Lumber to supply centers 
there or for export would have to come 
from the Yungas, Beni, and Santa Cruz, 
and exploitation of timber resources 
would be too difficult and expensive un- 
Jess these vast and remote areas were 
provided with an adequate transportation 
system. 


CANADIAN FOREST INDUSTRIES 


British Columbia, Canada, supports 
g12 logging operations and 491 sawmills, 
says a Canadian lumber magazine. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 persons are employed 
in the forest industries of the Province. 

New Brunswick, Canada, lumber oper- 
ators expect a drop of about 25 percent 
in this year’s timber cut from the 1944 
total of 300,000,000 board feet, according 
tothe Canadian press. Pulpwood opera- 
tors, however, anticipate an increase. 


FORESTRY OPERATIONS IN ECUADOR 


Commercial development of timber in 
Ecuador consists of the production of 
balsa, the cultivation of eucalyptus, and 
the logging of hardwoods for cabinet 
making. 

The cultivation of balsa, which is cen- 
tered about Guayaquil in the coastal re- 
gion, has been greatly expanded during 
the war. Eucalyptus is cultivated in the 
sierra to serve essential needs for build- 
ing lumber and firewood. Hardwoods 
are extracted both in the coastal region 
and the Oriente. 

Lack of transportation is a serious ob- 
stacle to forestry operations in Ecuador. 
Another unfavorable factor is the ab- 
sence generally of straight stands of 
definite species. Economical exploita- 
tion would require the cutting of all 
species and the establishment of facil- 
ities for the sorting and grading of types. 


Oe _ 





PROJECTED FORESTRY DEVELOPMENTS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Forestry activities in New Zealand are 
expected to expand greatly after the 
war. The State Forest Service is plan- 
ning a number of forestry developments 
as rehabilitation projects, and ex-serv- 
icemen desiring to enter the timber in- 
dustry can obtain training. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BraZILIAN SoOrt-DrRINK MANUFACTURER 
NEEDS MACHINERY 


The principal producer of soft drinks 
in the Federal District of Brazil is re- 
ported to be in the market for machines 
for expansion purposes, in addition to 
replacements for machinery now in use. 
Present equipment came from Germany 
and the United States. 


Imports INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


The values of machinery imports into 
British Guiana in 1944, with figures 
for 1943 in parentheses, included sugar- 
making machinery worth $264,965 
($336,287); rice-milling machinery, 
$22,151 ($41,733); agricultural machin- 
ery, $42,804 ($6,296) ; sewing machines, 
$478 ($18,879) ; and other kinds of ma- 
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The Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment Section of the Industrial Ref- 
erence Service, which was discon- 
tinued following our entry into the 
war, has been reinaugurated. Is- 
sue No. 1 of this service, pictured 
above, deals with potential mar- 
kets for motion pictures and equip- 
ment in Russia, Spain, Turkey 
and Gibraltar. Markets in other 
parts of the world will be discussed 
in forthcoming issues, several of 
which are now in press. 

The Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment Section of the Industrial ! 
Reference Service is available on a 
subscription basis at $1.5Q per 
year; single copies, 5 cents each. 
Checks should be made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


























chinery $764,795 ($1,670,588). (Values in 
British Guiana currency.) 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of machinery from the United 
Kingdom, valued at £40,960,000 in 1944, 
represented a considerable increase from 
the value of £28,013,000 for similar ex- 
ports in 1943 and £29,942,000 in 1942. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports and drugs and medicines into 
British Guiana in 1944 were valued at 
$466,474 (British Guiana currency), in 
comparison with $458,043 in the preced- 
ing year, reports the press of that 
country. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of drugs and medi- 
cines during 1944 were valued at $7,645,- 
000 (Canadian currency), according to 
official figures. Imports of these prod- 
ucts in January 1945 were valued at 
$859,000, an increase of $96,000 over the 
corresponding month in 1944. 
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Exports, U. K. 


Exports of drugs, medicines, and me- 
dicinal preparations from the United 
Kingdom in 1944 were valued at £4,767,- 
247 and at £4,075,463 in 1943, reports the 
British press. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTION EXPANDED IN 
VENEZUELA 


The production of pharmaceuticals ex- 
panded in Venezuela in 1944, partly as a 
result of restrictions of imports by the 
Import Control Commission. Several 
large manufacturing laboratories were 
established during the year or reorgan- 
ized with the purpose of expanding pro- 
duction. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


Exports From BOouivia TO ARGENTINA 


Nonferrous-metal exports from Bo- 
livia to Argentina in February 1945 in- 
cluded 86,278 fine kilograms of lead, val- 
ued at 31,378 bolivianos, and 56 fine kilo- 
grams of silver, worth 2,271 bolivianos. 


REDUCTION IN OUTPUT, CHINA 


The reduced production of nonferrous 
metals in Free China in 1944, compared 
with 1943, is attributed primarily to the 
high cost of production and the loss of 
Hunan and Kwangsi Provinces to the en- 
emy. Output in 1942, 1943, and 1944 is 
shown in the following table: 


[In metric tons] 











Item | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Commas (refined)... 754 | 783 185 
Lead (refined) _.-......- 1,315 1,179 646 
Zine (refined) _........-- 343 559 331 
/)  —eebeieiete: 11, 897 | 8, 973 3, 235 
Antimony (pure)___.__- 3, 510 | 428 203 
Tin (refined) ._........- 8, 037 4, 419 2,195 
|, RANE 163 | 118 103 











Unprofitable operation at copper mines 
at Penghsien in Szechwan caused them 
to close in 1944, and the maintenance of 
production at copper mines at Tung- 
chwan, Yunnan Province, was difficult 
because of a shortage of transportation 
facilities, mining equipment, and fuel 
for smelting purposes. 

The output of several strategic metals, 
including tungsten, tin, antimony, and 
mercury is controlled and monopolized 
by the Government .and collected solely 
for shipment to Allied countries. A lack 
of export demand for antimony has re- 
sulted in practical cessation of produc- 
tion. 

SCHEELITE PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


Although production of scheelite in 
New Zealand reached a record in the 
last quarter of 1944, the high rate of 
output is not expected to continue in 
view of the severe drop in price in the 
first part of 1945. The price change is 
attributed to increasing availability of 
the metal from other countries. 


NEW BAUXITE DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Irish bauxite has been used for some 
years in the manufacture of alumina by 
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the British Aluminum Co., according to 
the British press. It was recently re- 
vealed that new deposits of somewhat 
superior grade to those originally dis- 
covered were found in Northern Ireland 
in 1940 as a result of prospecting work 
by the Geographical Survey of Scotland. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of 12,277,228 fine ounces of 
gold in the Transvaal, Union of South 
Africa, in 1944 represented a decrease of 
522,792 fine ounces from the 1943 output. 
Labor forces decreased from 287,397 on 
December 31, 1943, to 281,741 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. 

Costs of production were increased by 
a shortage of mining supplies and a grow- 
ing reliance on improvisions and substi- 
tutes of domestic manufacturers. Work- 
ing costs for the production of a fine 
ounce of gold increased from $20.17 in 
1939 to $22.58 in 1944. The decline in 
grade of ore worked resulted in an aver- 
age yield of 4.039 pennyweight per ton 
of ore milled in 1944 compared with 4.097 
pennyweight in 1943. Many mines are 
reported to be working on a narrow 
margin of profit which would be erased 
by any material increase in production 
costs; in 1944 four gold mines gave notice 
of their intention to cease operations. 

Development work has been restricted 
to a minimum but after the war there 
is a possibility of opening four or six 
mines in the Orange Free State. The 
finding of auriferous formations at con- 
venient depths and the disclosure of rich 
ore in many of the boreholes has aroused 
interest in the flotation of several mining 
companies for the further proving of this 
area by shaft sinking and development 
work. The exceedingly rich ore found 
in the Blyvooruitzicht mine on the West 
Rand has encouraged other gold-mining 
interests in that vicinity. 

It is reported that a well-organized 
and large-scale program will be under- 
taken to bring new gold-bearing areas 
into production as soon as supplies and 
labor are available. 


ExXporTs From U. K. 


The value of exports of nonferrous 
metals and manufactures thereof from 
the United Kingdom has been officially 
reported at £6,899,000 in 1942, £6,553,- 
000 in 1943, and £4,704,000 in 1944. 

Nonferrous metalliferous ores and 
scrap exported from the United Kingdom 
decreased in value from £28,000 in 1942 
and 1943 to £17,000 in 1944. 

Slight increases are reported by the 
British press in exports of unwrought 
nickel from the United Kingdom in 1944 
which amounted to 30,000 hundredweight 
compared with 5,000 hundredweight in 
1943 and 246,000 hundredweight in 1938. 
Exports of tin blocks and related items 
amounted to 63,000 hundredweight in 
1944, to 245,000 in 1943, and to 246,000 in 
1938. 

Exports of copper and copper manu- 
factures dropped to 103,000 hundred- 
weight in 1944 from 113,000 in 1943 and 
148,000 in 1938 and the figures for ex- 
ports of brass and brass manufactures 
were 114,000 hundredweight in 1944, 121,- 
000 in 1943, and 431,000 hundredweight 
in 1938. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of cement into British Guiana 
decreased to 29,689 barrels valued at 
$166,507 (British Guiana currency) in 
1944 from 31,019 barrels worth $211,100 in 
the preceding year, according to the 
British Guiana press. 

Imports in 1944 of 4,684,583 pounds of 
fine salt, valued at $62,887 (British 
Guiana currency), compared with im- 
ports of 1,906,237 pounds, worth $42,686, 
in 1943. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Increases are reported in the produc- 
tion in New Zealand of limestone for 
agricultural purposes and of serpentine 
to be mixed with superphosphate. 

Difficulties in the mica supply have 
stimulated interest in the development 
of a deposit in the southern Westland 
district of the South Island where excel- 
lent mica for radio condensers is ob- 
tained. About 1,000 pounds of dressed 
mica have been produced. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of vegetable oils dur- 
ing 1944 were valued at $11,356,000 
(Canadian currency), according to of- 
ficial Dominion statistics. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Production of cottonseed in French 
Morocco in 1944 was estimated at 1,200 
metric tons, in comparison with 1,000 
metric tons in 1943. Allowing for spoil- 
age and the seed required for replanting, 
only about one-half the crop will be 
available for conversion into oil. 

In 1943-44, 150 metric tons of castor 
beans were pressed in French Morocco, 
an increase of 50 metric tons over out- 
put in the preceding year. Little success 
has been met with in growing castor 
beans in French Morocco. However, 
there no longer seems to be any neces- 
sity to develop this product in this region 
inasmuch as beans are available from 
French West Africa in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the needs of all North 
Africa. Furthermore, there is reported 
to be a plant in French Morocco suitable 
for meeting all of North Africa’s phar- 
maceutical and industrial needs for cas- 
tor oil if sufficient trichlorethyl can be 
obtained to extract all of the castor oil 
from the residue. Recent reports indi- 
cate, however, that no machinery for 
shelling castor beans is available in 
French Morocco. 

In 1943, 13,000 hectares were planted 
to sunflower seed and_ production 
amounted to 1,457 metric tons. 


COTTONSEED SUPPLY, HAITI 


In Haiti about 8,900 long tons of cot- 
tonseed were available for processing in 
1944. During 1945, it is expected that 
approximately 6,300 long tons will be 
the maximum supply. 
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O1L SUPPLIES IN MEXICO 


Preliminary indications are that vege. 
table-oil supplies in Mexico in 1945 wiy 
be between 10,000 and 15,000 tons lower 
than the amount available in 1944, ac. 
cording to the foreign press. 


Exports, U. K. 


In 1944, exports of oils, fats, and seeds 
and nuts for oil from the United King- 
dom were valued at £136,000, an increase 
of £8,000 over the preceding year, reports 
the foreign press. 

Exports of manufactured oils, fats, and 
resins from Great Britain were valued 
at £1,054,000, in comparison with £694,000 
in 1943. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of paints and var- 
nishes dropped to £229,000 during the last 
half of 1944 from £252,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. Both totals are 
a reduction from the pre-war figure of 
£277,000 for July-December 1938. 

Paints and pigments accounted for 
most of the imports during the second 
half of 1944; imports of varnishes were 
unimportant. 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


The value of British Guiana’s imports 
of paints and pigments declined almost 
30 percent in 1944 from the preceding 
year, according to the’press of that coun- 
try. Comparable figures are shown 
as $139,460 and $195,564, respectively 
(British West Indian currency). 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Australian Newsprint Mills Proprie- 
tary, Ltd., produced 26,700 tons of news- 
print at its plant in Tasmania during the 
year ended June 30, 1944, states the for- 
eign press, or approximately half of Aus- 
tralia’s consumption under present ra- 
tioning restrictions which permit the use 
of only 48,000 tons of newsprint annually. 
The company announced recently that 
it plans to increase the facilities at the 
Tasmania plant and will spend close to 
£A4,000,000 ($12,800,000 in U. S. curren- 
cy) in expanding its newsprint capacity. 


SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Reports in 1944 indicated that there 
was an abundance of paper in Switzer- 
land, but the present situation is radi- 
cally changed and the Swiss Govern- 
ment has ruled that during March, April, 
May, and June of this year paper con- 
sumers may be allotted only 80 percent 
of their normal needs with possibly fur- 
ther reductions later in the year. 

In 1945 Swiss forests will have to sup- 
ply more wood for fuel, and lack of fod- 
der makes it necessary to feed cellulose 
to horses. Thus the paper industry may 
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not obtain the 320,000 steres of wood 
earmarked for it in 1945. Normally the 
industry consumes 450,000 steres of wood 
annually. 

Newspapers have already warned their 
readers that a further reduction in news- 
print quotas is expected before the end 
of the year. 


PAPER PRODUCTION, INDIA 


In India the three paper mills forming 
the Indian Paper Makers’ Association 
account for approximately 50 percent of 
the country’s total production. Accord- 
ing to data furnished by the Association, 
member mills produced in 1944 about 
90,713 short tons of paper as compared 
with 83,115 tons in 1943. This is only a 
fraction of the needs of the country; 
it has been estimated that the Govern- 
ment alone requires 70,000 tons. 


TURKISH IMPORTS 


Turkey’s supplies of pulp, paper, and 
wood products in 1944 came primarily 
from Germany although Sweden and 
Finland supplied some, using rail facili- 
ties passing through Axis territory. A 
small amount of pulpwood was received 
from Hungary in 1944. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Motor FUEL RATIONED IN SWEDEN 


Special rations of motor fuel have been 
issued by the Swedish State Fuel and 
Food Commissions for use on farms dur- 
ing the period March 1 to June 30, 1945. 
The amount of ration per farm is deter- 
mined both by the type of fuel and the 
use to which it is to be put. Maximum 
allocations per hectare are as follows: 


{In liters per hectare] 





Spring- | Spring- Plowing 
Type of fuel time time of fallow 
work plowing | land 


36 12 
) 30 | 10 
) 30 | 10 
) 30 10 


“Traktordestillat S’’ 
“Motyl 25” 

Motor kerosene 
Motor fuel oil 


be te te ty 





The foregoing allotments represent the 
maximum rations which may be granted 
for use in tractor, pump, and milking- 
machine motors. However, the scarcity 
of motor fuels may prevent the farmer 
from obtaining the full amount to which 
he is entitled. Farmers who are unable 
to complete spring work with the use of 
horses will be given allotments for their 
tractors. 

Allotments of Traktordestillat S, a 
domestic fuel, and kerosene or shale oil 
are made to farmers for tractors 
equipped with semi-Diesel motors, al- 
though the amounts of the first-men- 
tioned oil will depend on its continued 
production in Sweden during 1945. Ra- 
tions fixed for the period from March 1 
to June 30, 1945, exceed the 1944 allot- 
ments by 20 percent. Tractor motors 
must be adjusted slightly to use these 
fuels. 

Owners of tractors with Diesel motors 
and stationary semi-Diesel motors will be 
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provided with motor kerosene. Only in 
exceptional cases will authorization be 
granted to use imported fuel oils for agri- 
cultural tractors. No provision has been 
made for fuel for certain foreign makes 
of agricultural tractors. The two-phase 
and other type of tractors allotted liquid 
fuel have been accorded favorable treat- 
ment only because it has been found dif- 
ficult to readjust their motors for gen- 
erator gas. 


Soaps 
ImMporTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of common soap into British 
Guiana in 1944 totaled 928,895 pounds 
valued at $135,869 (British Guiana cur- 
rency), a considerable reduction from 
the imports of 3,262,912 pounds valued 
at $369,026 in 1943, according to the 
British Guiana press. 

Imports of fancy soap in 1944 were 
valued at $28,362, in comparison with 
$45,574 during the preceding year. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of soap into Panama in 1944 
were valued at $295,921, compared with 
$352,649 in 1943. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


In 1944 Canada imported clocks and 
watches valued at $5,207,000 compared 
with $4,483,000 in 1943. 

Imports of musical instrumerts dur- 
ing 1944 were valued at $559,000 com- 
pared with $472,000 in 1943. 


SWEDEN’s MATCH INDUSTRY 


Further concentration of Sweden’s 
match industry is indicated in the pur- 
chase by Svenska Taendsticks A/B. of 
the preferred stock of Jonkoping & Vul- 
can, valued at 15,000,000 crowns, accord- 
ing to a European chemical magazine. 
The former company had already ac- 
quired the common stock valued at 6,- 
000,000 crowns. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
INDIAN COTTON CROP 
India’s 1944-45 cotton crop is unoffi- 


‘cially estimated at 3,500,000 bales, as 


compared with a crop of 5,072,000 bales 
during 1943-44, according to revised esti- 
mates. The Bombay cotton market con- 
tinued active during January. 

From September 1, 1944, to January 
20, 1945, approximately 678,070 bales (400 
pounds) of cotton arrived at principal 
Indian ports (992,701 in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year). Cot- 
ton exports from India in corresponding 
periods aggregated 342,450 bales (409,- 
268). From September 1, 1944, to No- 
vember 30, 1944, Indian mills consumed 
1,034,682 bales of Indian cotton (1,068,- 
619). Stocks held by exporters, dealers, 
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and mills in Bombay as of February 15, 
1945, were estimated at 849,540 bales 
(1,119,489). 


PERUVIAN COTTON CROP 


Estimates of Péru’s 1944 cotton crop 
have been raised to 66,700 metric tons, 
as compared with 56,781 tons in 1943. 
Up to the end of January 1945, 62,636 
tons of the 1944 crop had been sold, more 
than 83 percent of the total being Tan- 
guis and 15 percent Pima. At the end 
of January, 174 tons of 1945 cotton were 
sold, all of which was Tanguis. This is 
far below the 2,415 tons of 1944 cotton 
which were sold by the end of the pre- 
ceding January. 

As of March 22, 1945, cotton stocks at 
Peruvian ports totaled 68,138 tons. 

Exports of cotton during January 
totaled 3,051 tons, of which 562 tons went 
to Colombia, 452 to Chile, 433 to Sweden, 
800 to Switzerland, 500 to Venezuela, and 
smaller quantities to Western Hemis- 
phere countries. During January of the 
preceding year 3,322 tons were exported. 


COTTON SITUATION IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1944 cotton crop is estimated 
at 50,000 metric tons. Cultivation of the 
Acala type has been increasing, and the 
seed farm at Adana continued its pro- 
gram of producing Acala seed to replace 
the Cleveland type. 

The cotton crop is in excess of con- 
sumption by domestic mills, and negotia- 
tions were initiated with Rumania 
toward the close of 1944 to arrange for 
shipments of cotton to that country in 
return for textiles. 

Textile mills operated near capacity 
during 1944 in an effort to satisfy the 
demand. Formerly they concentrated 
on volume production of various classes 
of materials, but they are now planning 
specialization by plant. With imports 
at a low level and the market demand 
high, the Government instituted a pro- 
gram of expanded production. Some 
high-grade goods were manufactured, 
but emphasis was placed on cheaper 
grades. 

One textile mill at Istanbul is expect- 
ing to receive £T4,000,000 of equipment 
on order in Switzerland and plans to in- 
crease its yearly output .of cotton yarn 
to 2,000,000 kilograms. 


Synthetic Fibers 


Swiss Rayon Factory TO INCREASE 
OUTPUT 


Reports from Turkey indicate that 
equipment has been ordered from 
Switzerland to increase the output of 
rayon in the factory at Gemlik. 


Wool and Products 


EIRE’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of wool products into Eire 
during January 1945 included the fol- 
lowing, with comparative figures for 
January 1944 in parentheses: Woolen 
yarn, on bobbins, 11,768 pounds valued 
at £2,922 (15,692 pounds, £3,594); 
woolen yarn, not on bobbins, 19,225 
pounds valued at £4,059 (15,386 pounds, 
£2,133): worsted yarn, on bobbins, 12,- 
904 pounds valued at £5,532 (9,988 
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pounds, £4,071); worsted yarn, not on 
bobbins, 835 pounds valued at £331 (3,- 
218 pounds, £426); woolen and worsted 
tissues, 42,236 square yards valued at 
£14,283 (4,070 square yards, £1,662). 
Otner woolen and worsted manufactures 
were valued at £259 in January 1945 as 
compared with £145 in January 1944. 

Exports during January 1945, with 
figures for January 1944 in parentheses, 
included: Greasy wool, 2,315 centals (1 
cental—100 pounds) valued at £16,107 
(3,287 centals, £21,179); washed or 
scoured wool, 161 centals valued at £1,569 
(22 centals, £204); skin wool, 1,227 cen- 
tals valued at £10,586 (863 centals, £8,- 
451); wool waste, 246 centals valued at 
£474 (209 centals, £541) ; woolen rags and 
textile waste 935 hundredweight valued 
at £3,912 (1,003 hundredweight, £3,608). 
Exports of other woolen manufactures 
were valued at £450 in January 1945 com- 
pared with £511 in the corresponding 
month of 1944. 

During January 1945, Eire imported 
3,124 square yards of wool floor cover- 
ings valued at £3,755 and 31 hundred- 
weight of coir mats and matting valued 
at £395. This compares with imports 
of 3,159 square yards of wool floor cover- 
ings valued at £4,009 and 1 hundred- 
weight of coir mats and matting valued 
at £23 in January 1944. 

There were no exports of wool floor 
coverings from Eire in January 1945 but 
11 square yards valued at £12 were 
shipped in January 1944. 


IRANIAN WOOL MARKET 


Iranian wool merchants describe the 
market situation there as stagnant and 
generally unsatisfactory. The Soviet 
Union and India have been about the 
only foreign outlets for Iranian wool dur- 
ing the war with the result that stocks 
have accumulated rapidly, being pres- 
ently estimated at from 12,000 to 16,000 
metric tons. The wool clip for the year 
ended March 20, 1945, was expected to 
be about 10,000 metric tons, only 8,000 
tons of which were said to be needed 
for domestic use. 

Recently released statistics covering 
exports of wool for the year ended March 
20,1944, were as follows: Unwashed white 
wool, 741.6 métric tons; washed white 
wool, 34 metric tons; unwashed colored 
wool, 704.5 metric tons; washed colored 
wool, 6 metric tons. Imports in the same 
period included washed white wool, 195.1 
metric tons and washed colored wool, 
198.7 metric tons. 


New BLANKET FACTORY, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


A factory for the production of blank- 
ets is being established in Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia. Annual capacity is 
expected to be 500,000 blankets. 


TURKISH WOOL CLIP 


Turkey’s entire wool clip for 1944, re- 
ported at 30,000 metric tons, was ab- 
sorbed by: the domestic industry. The 
mohair clip, estimated at 6,000 metric 
tons, was still on hand, however, and it 
is said sales have taken place only for 
the investment of capital in the hope of 
a recurrence of demand from abroad. 

A small weaving mill equipped with 
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NOTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate 


———— 


Latest available quotation 


































| | | mi 
: | | | Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted | Typeofexchange | | Decem- | } mate 
| ] | 1943 (an- | 1944 (an- | ber 1944 | poy, | equiva- I 
|} nual) nual) (month- ae lent in ate 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso._| Official A-.._....____. 3. 7: 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Official B_- cet Te 4.23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do.’ 
> Snare 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 .2024 |} . Do, 
Free market..........-| 4. 06 4.03 4.04 4.02 . 2488 Do, 
Bolivia_._..| Boliviano...| Controlled.......____- | 42. 91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
aa AE 45.42 51. 80 61.00 60.75 . 0165 Do. 
Brazil__-_- Cruzeiro !___| Official........... aa 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 -0606 | Feb. 5, 1945 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market....| 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 - 0500 Do. 
| ae ee | Se a 19. 37 19. 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Mar. 31,1945 
Export draft. ka 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market __- "| 3237| 31.85] 31.83 | 31.70 0315 Do. 
o: 3 Ape SE .| 31. 00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia_.}__--- do. Commercial bank____. 1.75 1. 75 | 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Dee. 31,1944 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76| 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
\ ae 1. 76 1.75 | 1.75 1,75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon_____.. Uncontrolled__. 5. 65 5. 66 | 5.66 | 5.67 . 1764 | Feb. 28,1945 
Controlled. -.- 5. 62 5.62] 5.62 | 5.62 177 Do. 
Cuba...... NS rt ae I ea ey 1. 00 1. 00 1, 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Ecuador Sucre___....| Central Bank (official). 14.10 | 14. 06 13.77. {513.77 .0726 | Mar. 22, 1945 
Honduras..| Lempira....| Official... __- 204; 204] 204 | 206 :4902 | Mar. 31,1945 
Mexico__..| Peso......_-. “ares 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 | Feb. 28,1945 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba..._| Official......._. 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | - 2000 | Apr. 14,1945 
ee 5. 16 | 5. 72 6. 20 7.20 | . 1389 Do. 
Paraguay. | Paper peso__| Official...........____- ERS Tee pene: hediiemale 
| SS Se 3.10 | 3.11 | am 1 28 .3205 | Feb. 21,1945 
a ee | See 6. 50 | 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon______. A” ORE RE 2. 50 | 2. 50 | 2.50 | 2.50 .4000 | Jan. 31, 1945 
Uruguay._.| Peso....__-- | Controlied...........-. 1. 90 1. 90 | 190 | 1.90 - 5263 | Apr. 30,1945 
_. SO ae 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar_....| Controlled_._......... 3. 35 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Feb. 28, 1945 
| eA. 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


1 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


_ Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





machinery of German origin was being 
added to the merino yarn plant at Bursa 
during 1944, and the Isparta woolen yarn 
plant was supplied with carpet looms. 

Production of woolen yarns and cloths 
has increased greatly in the past 10 years, 
reports show, being estimated at 3,613,000 
kilograms of yarn and 3,441,000 meters 
of cloth in 1943 as compared with 1,000,- 
000 kilograms of yarn and 1,130,000 me- 
ters of cloth in 1933. 


EXpPorRTS FROM URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool by rail from the in- 
terior of Uruguay to the Montevideo 
market in February amounted to 3,910,- 
060 kilograms and January deliveries by 
cart and truck totaled 2,501,006 kilo- 
grams. This brings the total for the sea- 
son since October 1, 1944, to 54,521,995 
kilograms. Deliveries during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding season 
amounted to 44,765,440 kilograms. 

Exports of wool from October 1, 1944, 
to February 28, 1945, amounted to 79,649 
bales as compared with 45,366 bales in 
the corresponding months of the 1943-44 
season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ABACA PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


Production of abaca in Panama dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 2,726 metric tons. 
This output is expected to be doubled in 
about 18 months. 

A new processing plant is being in- 
stalled in Changuinola in the Province 
of Bocas del Toro. In that region pro- 
duction per acre is reported to be between 
3,000 and 3,500 pounds of dry fiber. 


FIBER PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Approximately 9,174 metric tons of 
jute were produced in Brazil in 1944, as 
compared with 5,723 tons in the preced- 
ing year. This is considered a very im- 
portant crop and is expected to expand 
to 10,600 tons in 1945. 

Production of caroa fiber has increased 
steadily, amounting to 16,018 tons in 
1942, the last crop figures reported. 
About 5,657 tons were consumed in the 
country and 4,270 tons were exported. 
Foreign shipments dropped to 3,487 tons 
in the following year but rose to 6,396 
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tons in 1944. Argentina is the chief pur- 
chaser. 

The crop of piassava fiber remained 
fairly constant for a number of years— 
approximately 5,500 tons—until 1943, 
when it dropped to 3,816 tons. During 
that year 3,254 tons were exported, and 
in 1944, 3,612 tons. 

About 2,130 tons of Uacima fiber were 
prought to market in 1944, and the 1945 
production of this wild fiber is tenta- 
tively set at 2,350 tons. 

Ramie production in Sao Paulo de- 
creased to 800 metric tons in 1944. In- 
dications are that it may be planted in 
the State of Goiaz on a commercial scale 
next year. 

Exports of kapok for the first 11 
months of 1944 totaled 599 metric tons. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of flax and hemp yarns from 
the United Kingdom amounted to 186 
tons in 1944, the same quantity as in the 
preceding year. 

Exports of linen and hemp piece goods 
were valued at £1,353,393 in 1944, some- 
what below the foreign shipments of 1943 
which were valued at £1,906,594. They 
were sent to the following countries, ac- 
cording to a foreign publication: 


Egports of Hemp and Linen Piece Goods 
From the United Kingdom 


{In square yards] 





Destination 1943 1944 

Union of South Africa 339, 000 141, 000 
British India 7 37, 000 15, 000 
Australia 1, 020, 000 1, 797, 000 
New Zealand 101, 000 | 124, 000 
Canada. . 1, 873, 000 | 936, 000 
Other British countries 159, 000 | 132, 000 
United States 3, 623, 000 1, 404, 000 
Cuba... 162, 000 61, 000 
Brazil 761, 000 480, 000 
Argentina | 873, 000 369, 000 
Other foreign countries 1, 580, 000 725, 000 

Total = 10, 528, 000 6, 184, 000 





Wearing Apparel 


INDIAN PRODUCTION OF CLOTHING FOR 
ALLIED FORCES 


The supplying of tailored items of 
clothing to the allied forces operating in 
the Middle East area was a major proj- 
ect in India during 1943, the clothing 
industry having been called upon to sup- 
ply nearly 7,000,000 items monthly. 

According to Indian press reports, eight 
ordnance clothing factories were fully 
employed in fabricating these items. It 
is said they consumed altogether ap- 
proximately 215,000,000 yards of textiles, 
more than 5,600,000,000 yards of sewing 
threads, and more than 500,000,000 but- 
tons in the production of some 78,941,597 
pieces of clothing. 





Recognizing the importance of ac- 
curate crop and livestock statistics, the 
Mexican-United States Agricultural 
Commission has appointed a permanent 
joint subcommittee to survey existing 
methods of obtaining, processing, and 
publicizing statistics in the two countries 
with a view to increasing their accuracy, 
usefulness and uniformity. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Counry Date signed |Date effective 

2 A RST REALE A | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 

burg) ...-.---------,----| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
1 RE ER ieaeeiee | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
ES 5 Wisi cetuie cece | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
OS ee een | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below). _-.--| Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and | 


CRIN... cnccdcouccns | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland...........--- | Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras.........-.-.---| Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. ........------.| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala. -- | Apr. 24,1936 | Juue 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and — } 





tectorates other than | 

ee May 6, 1936 Do. 
PEND «oo tcn adenine | Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. — 1, 1936 
| Re | May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
J” aa | Feb, 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica............---| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?___......| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. ----- | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial | 
IN asc ancaicocsees Nov. 17, 1938 

Canada (revision of agree- | 
mont of 1085)_.......... SSicou ciel 


Jan. 1, 1939 


Do. 
May 5, 1939 


Turkey. paewcicninweuet) NS aa aes 
Venezuela-........-------| Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement).........----| Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ?___._......| Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary | 

agreement)_...........-| Dee. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina...........-.---| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) _...----| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
| a ea ee | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay -- ..-----| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
Mexico -_--.- __...--| Dee. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran ‘i seul | Apr. 8, 1943 | Jume 28, 1944 
Iceland caignemcaanne | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, aré available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.]} 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
Date of issu- | for submit- | Date for oral 
Country | ance of notice | ting written | presentation 
statements of views 





Bolivia_..| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18,1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 














[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
—— or Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





During January 1945 Canada exported 
furs, chiefly raw, valued at $3,900,000 
Canadian currency, as compared with 
$4,577,000 in the corresponding month 
of 1944. 





Trade-Pact Law 
Renewal Vital to 
World Progress 


(Continued from p. 5) 


tion of manufacturers. The output per 
man-hour in our factories is more than 
50 percent greater than in Canada and 
more than twice that in the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. It is 
generally conceded that in many indus- 
tries we have the lowest production costs 
in the world. This is confirmed by the 
volume and diversity of our exports to 
markets in which we compete on an 
equal footing with other manufacturing 
nations. 

Moreover, there are indications that 
several European countries contemplate 
labor legislation which will operate to 


raise their postwar labor costs. We 
should be able to compete with the world 
in most lines. Among the exceptions, 
there are certain industries or parts of 
industries which, betause of their strate- 
gic value to the Nation, should be ac- 
corded Government support during 
times of peace. I believe that this sup- 
port should be designed to accomplish 
effectively its precautionary aim at a 
minimum cost to the American con- 
sumer. But I believe that most of our 
manufactures can be exported success- 
fully to markets in which we have equal- 
ity of opportunity, and sold at home with 
the aid of a moderate tariff and market 
accessibility. 

Then, there is another side to the im- 
port problem which merits our consider- 
ation. I refer to the desirability of 
conserving our depleted reserves of cer- 
tain natural resources which have been 
subjected to severe drains during our 
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tremendous war effort. It would seem 
that a wise national conservation policy 
should provide for the supplementing of 
our domestic supply with imports in ap- 
propriate quantities. This will be es- 
pecially necessary after the war because 
full employment will mean increased 
consumption, and hence a more rapid 
depletion of our natural resources. 


Relationship to Other Forces 


Finally, I want to make it clear that I 
do not consider the Trade Agreements 
Program a panacea for all international 
economic ills. For attacking artificial 
obstructions to the movement of goods 
across national frontiers, it is a very 
important instrument, and one for which 
no satisfactory substitute has been sug- 
gested. But we must also collaborate 
with other trading nations in establish- 
ing reasonable stability of foreign ex- 
change and providing for the ready con- 
vertibility of currencies. We must be 
prepared to make productive foreign 
investments at moderate rates of inter- 
est. We must cooperate in raising nu- 
tritional levels and in the solution of 
labor problems. We must curtail the 
restrictive practices of cartels and pro- 
vide for the negotiation of international 
agreements on the production and mar- 
keting of a few problem commodities 
subject to chronic surplus situations. 


“To the Fork in the Road” 


I want to emphasize the importance 
of the decision the Committee is about 
to make. We have again come to the 
fork in the road. One road, the one I 
hope the Congress will choose, leads to 
the reduction of trade barriers, an ex- 
panding foreign trade, sustained pro- 
duction, maximum employment, and 
“international good will; the other leads 
to tariff walls, discrimination, economic 
isolation, government trading, economic 
warfare, and international misunder- 
standing. The Congress has chosen the 
road which I sincerely believe to be the 
right one on previous occasions—first in 
1934, and again in 1937, 1940, and 1943. 


Press Favor Overwhelming 


General approval of your action is in- 
dicated by a tabulation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of 800 editorials on 
the 1943 extension, chosen at random, 
from the press of the country, which re- 
vealed that 85 percent of editorial opin- 
ion definitely supported the Program, 
while 7% expressed approval with quali- 
fications, and 8% voiced opposition. 

At this critical point in world econo- 
mic relationships, when it is so vital that 
there be no mistake in the direction of 
our foreign-trade policy, I am sure the 
people of the United States and their 
elected representatives will insist that 
the Nation continue’in the paths of in- 
ternational collaboration. 


[Note.—The Trade Agreement Calendar, 
listing Trade Agreements Signed and Coun- 
tries With Which Intention To Negotiate Has 
Been Announced, will be found elsewhere in 
this magazine under the regular depart- 
mental heading “Announcements Under 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act.’’] 
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"Frade Mark Applications | 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
April 3, 1945. Opposition must be filed 
before May 7, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


0 Ee 12—Entire class. 
Viceroy-- ; <a 21—Entire class. 
oo 4—Entire class. 


Chile.—Notice of application for regis- 
tration of the following trade-marks was 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 2, 
1945, Opposition must be filed within 
30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


ee . 75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Kietol___ Do. 
Vegetatil_ : Do. 
Vimi_____-_ Do. 
Vitanova__ orm Do. 
Tetramid-__-_-___- Do. 
Sulfanil__ fe : Do. 
Sedocolin........-. Do. 
Solargal_-_-___ ‘ Do. 
Plejobe_-_-_ ‘ Do. 
Plurisal__-_ 5 Do. 
Peremiit........ Do. 
Optimal_-_-_-- ; Do. 
Neutrasal__-_- : Do. 
Novaspasmin_ ; Do. 
Neutracid___-____ Do. 
Normalin___. Do. 
Novabromid_ Do. 
Novabronat_ Do. 
Laringol_-_-___- Do. 
Ginosept_-__---- Do. 
Ginopax-_-_-_--_-_- Do. 
Kenivit Munier Do. 
Lusanteol___ Do. 
Albolene_ _- Do. 
Pilocaspol _- Do 
Microren_-_ Do. 
Sterosan___ ? Do. 
Neocidol_- Do 
.. as Lie Do. 
Tiurexil__-_ Do. 
Frentirox_-_-_-_- Do. 
Plurivit___ Do. 
Sulfaguanevan Do 
as Do. 
ae Do. 
Antiphlogistine- Do 
Aldhegyn-_-- Do. 
Asefam __-_- Do. 
Hembrafil_- Do. 
Cerefrutin_ Do. 
Thioraucil_ Do. 
Arcocel.._.-- Do. 
Avilena__- Do. 
Balsine__-- Do. 
Balsalin_-_ Do. 
Beldatina- Do. 
Canilin__-_ Do. 
Orsivia_-_ ; : Do. 
Recindal- Do. 
Valdesina- Do. 
Zalima_-_ Do. 
Merazona_-- Do. 
Cevitex-_- Do. 
Aminofital_ Do. 
Clotab-_-_--_-- Do 
Neuro Sedil Do 
Vibasica__-_ a Do 
Sulfoblena_- exe Do. 
__ ., SA Do. 


Tecnica Ferroviaria. 82—Periodical publi- 
cations. 


Do. 
Newsweek ___ — Do 
Accion Civica Do. 
La Vos De Londres Do 
Compra Y Venta. Do. 
Tabloid-Textil_. Do. 
Palmito- _- 64—-Conserved sweets, 
Parada_- . Do. 
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Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Pomons........ « ..- 64—-Conserved sweets, 
La Hortelana-- eee 
stale litte Sntemuiiguaniaw wih a 
Cia. Textil Sud Ameri- 43—Cords, threads, 
cana, S. A. and cordage. 
Condor_-_-_--- ; Do. 
Bro iwanns --.. 45—Cloths and tex- 
tiles. 
vy | ee Do. 
Tela de Los Reyes- --- Do. 
Tela De La Reina_-_--. Do. 
Cia. Textil Sud Ameri- 
cana, S. A. Do. 
Canmore-- Do. 
Exotic--__- ; 47—Clothing. 
Atlantida_ Do. P 
Libano.-__-. Do. 
| ee Do. 


Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 16, 1945. All items are in class No. 
75—Drugs and pharmaceutical products. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 

Crema Macker. 
Gifarol 
Panlaudon 


Dedosvit 
Videdos 
Fercoan 


Alucontrastin Hepacofer. 
Baralium. Fercopat. 
Alubarin. Sedaneu. 
Germex Maltex Neurocalm. 
A OW Toneurot. 
Nocainol. Androtest. 
Laboratorio Geka Forteston. 

S. A. Drenves. 
Uravit Vesidren 
Uravitol Otiasol. 
Viturol Curotit. 
Rinazina Befort 
Deracil Besminfor 
Productol Minbesfor 
Hidrocol Cedent. 
Novalax Denco. 
Kitadol Diastina 
Schenley. Perenzim 
Patulin Materlac 
Pensulan Lactasil 
Serenium Malictol 
Magico Glefina 
Nobleza Yestamin Jamieson, 
Tahuer. Super Sentials 
Desul Jamieson. 
Frutarom Vita Sentals 
Judex. Jamieson 
Judactan Nutrin Jamieson, 
Novoclavit Ulta. 
Vitanovo Licor Verdue. 
Vitaclam Anacin 
Sulvitam., Covadil 
Sulvit. Acecovadil. 


Caldevit. Vadilacol. 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication: 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Prade-mark Product 


1945 

Giant Stationery, books, printed | Apr. 5 

material | 
Drugstore and chemical | Apr. 4 

products. 

Atomil do Do, 
Orplid-Rombex Arms Apr. 6 
Mamita : do Do. 
Anona Toilet and perfumery Do, 
La Emilia Textiles, dry-goods, ready-| Apr. 4 


Dyamil 


to-wears. | 
Ranchera Shoes, boots, and leather | Apr. 9% 
goods, 
Veeux Cognac Beverages Apr. 12 


Americano. do | Do. 
Flamenol Electric material and | Apr. 10 
equipment, | 











1945 





‘oduct 
weets, 


reads, 


| tex. 


r reg- 
narks 
ial of 
ss No. 
ducts. 
| days 


lieson, 
is 


fOn. 


is for 
marks 
ficial. 
) days 





Date of 
yublica- 
tion 


1946 
Apr. 5 


Apr. 4 
Do. 
Apr. 6 
Do. 
Do. 
Apr. 4 


Apr. 9 
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Colombia.—-Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within about 5 
weeks from the date of first publication: 





—_—— 


| Date of 
first 


| 
Trade-mark Product | publica- 
| | tion 
1945 
Cromolita Classes 3 and 10.--Cov- Apr. 9 
ering mixtures of sand, | 
cement and minerals | 
used in construction 
work. 
Penicillin Class 2.——Covering sub- Do. 
Schenley stances and products | 
used in medicine, phar- | 
macy, veterinary and 
hygiene, | 
Vitaminas Class 2.—Covering aj} Do. 
Minerales pharmaceutical and | 
Deslau medicinal product. 
Allimin Class 2. Covering phar- | Do. 
maceutical products 
used in medicine and 
veterinary. 
York Class 14.-—Covering es- Do, 
tablishment manufac- 
turing medicinal and 
pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts; such as labora- 
tories, pharmacies and 
drug stores. 
Vitadermol Class 2.—Covering a Do. 
medicinal product 
Zig-Zag No commercial classifi- | Apr. 12 
(Picture of two cation. Name of busi- | 
pages holding ness 
ing a globe of 
the world) 
Phantom 39-- Hosiery Apr. 18 
Farolito 17-—-Cigarettes Apr. ll 








India’s Cattle 
Improve Tropical 


American Breeds 


(Continued from p. 7) 


only the most valuable but also the most 
profitable bull in Brazil. 

The Getulio Vargas Government 
Breeding Station at Uberaba sent 20 bull 
calves to the Uberaba exposition. These 
calves sold for a total of $26,000 or an 
average of $1,300 each. One Indo-Brazil 
calf, 9 months old, sold for $3,600, and 
a group of five Nellore calves sold for 
$10,000. 

Uberaba, called the ‘‘zebu mecca” of 
Brazil, is a city of 30,000 located 440 miles 
north of the city of Sao Paulo. Uberaba 
isin that western projection of the State 
of Minas Gerais known as the “Minas 
triangle.”” The Zebu Breeders Associa- 
tion has its headquarters in that city 
and many of the important breeders of 
the Gir, Nellore, and Guzerat strains are 
found in this section where the Indo- 
Brazil type has been most consistently 
developed. The annual livestock and 
cattle show of Uberaba attracts buyers 
from all over South America and turns 
the town into a beehive of activity, with 
deals taking place on every corner. There 
is one street, however, which, through- 
out the year is known as the “Zebu 
Bourse.”’ 


Zebus as Milk Producers 


The British, on their breeding farms at 
Sahiwais and Sindhi in India, have 
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proved that the Nellore, Gir, and other - 


breeds of zebus can be developed into 
excellent milk producers under tropical 
conditions. 

Brazil has not given much attention to 
the milk strains of the zebus, but in well- 
managed dairy herds in India, cows of 
the Karachi Red and Sahiwal breeds 
have averaged 7,000 to 9,500 pounds of 
milk per cow per year, whereas the rec- 
ord yield in India is around 12,000 
pounds. By way of comparison, the av- 
erage for all United States dairy herds 
is 4,700 pounds of milk per cow per year, 
and the champion, a Holstein, produced 
nearly 42,0C0 pounds in 1 year. 

Two of the prize-winning milk cows at 
the last Uberaba exposition were half 
Holstein and half Gir. 


Zebus in Southern U. S. 


In 1924, the Huggins Ranch, at Hun- 
gerford, Tex., purchased 130 zebus from 
the Uberaba district. From this and sub- 
sequent shipments there has been devel- 
oped the now famous Santa Gertrudis 
breed at the King Ranch in southern 
Texas. 

Zebu, or Brahman, herds, as they are 
called in the United States, are now being 
increased in southern Texas, Louisiana, 
and in the low, marshy sections of Flor- 
ida. Florida cattlemen recently bought 
5,000 head of this breed of cattle to 
graze on these ranges, inasmuch as they 
are reported to produce considerably 
more profit than domestic breeds. 

It is now recognized that the zebu, or 
a cross between the zebu and the native 
breeds, gives much better results in the 
South American Tropics and in areas 
bordering on the Tropics—such as Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and southern Texas— 
than do the breeds already established 
in those regions, descendants of the va- 
rious types of European cattle. 

Manuel Prado, President of Peru, in a 
recent message to his congress discussed 
the introduction of zebu cattle into the 
tropical interior of Peru in order to im- 
prove the meat supply. 


Zebus Improve Stock in Peru 


“We have found,” he said “that by 
crossing the zebu with our local creole 
stock we produce an animal which will 
weigh 836 pounds (380 kilograms) at the 
end of 30 months, whereas it takes at 
least 60 months for our creole cattle to 
reach this weight under the same 
conditions. 

“The zebus, living under tropical con- 
ditions prevailing in the Amazon Valley 
of Peru are extremely virile, hardy, and 
able to take care of themselves. 

“Peru’s Central Office of Colonization 
is now distributing the 23 zebu bulls im- 
ported from Uberaba, Brazil, on the basis 
of 1 zebu and 50 creole cows to each 
colonization center. The calves will be 
further distributed in order to spread 
this new breed as rapidly as possible. 

“The shipment included pure-bred 
animals of the Nelore and Guzerat 
breeds and one Gir bull of a proven milk 
strain, the latter to be crossed with local 
Holsteins in order to produce a milk cow 
better adapted to the tropical zone. 
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“The success we have already attained 
by crossing zebus with Herefords and 
creole cattle [Peru purchased several 
zebus from Texas 4 years ago] has led us 
to attempt further experiments in order 
to produce an animal _ thoroughly 
adapted to the conditions of the Amazon 
Valley. 

“To carry out this work a North Amer- 
ican cattle technician has been put in 
charge at the Tingo Maria Agricultural 
Experimental Station and 500 acres of 
tropical pasture land have already been 
planted in gramalote, gordura and alfalfa 
brasilera, a combination which forms a 
well-balanced ration for these animals.” 

Zebu cross-bred cattle already are es- - 
tablished in the islands of the British 
West Indies, in Cuba, and, to a lesser 
extent, in the Central American repub- 
lics. As the extraordinary qualities of 
this breed become better known, their 
increased introduction into the tropics 
as beef and dairy animals may be ex- 
pected. 

Some 25 head of Guzerat and Santa 
Gertrudis recently were purchased from 
Texas breeders by the Government of 
Panama to be used to improve the qual- 
ity of the beef produced in that Republic. 





Future Operations of Surplus 
Property Office 


No significant changes in the regional 
and field organization of the Office of 
Surplus Property are presently contem- 
plated by Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace, who on May 1 formally as- 
sumed responsibility for the disposal of 
Government-owned surplus consumer 
goods, as designated by the Surplus 
Property Board and approved by Presi- 
dent Truman in an Executive order 
dated April 20. 

In order that there may be no inter- 
ruption to the work, Mr. Wallace ad- 
vises all parties interested in the sale of 
surplus consumer goods to continue to do 
business with the same personnel and 
offices throughout the country as here- 
tofore when under the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Secretary Wallace announced that Mr. 
A. U. Fox, Director of the Office of Sur- 
plus Property under the Treasury De- 
partment, will continue to serve in that 
capacity in the Department of Com- 
merce, and that his staff has been taken 
over practically intact. 

In connection with the assumption of 
this new responsibility, Mr. Wallace said: 

“Disposal of surplus consumer goods 
is a significant task, important not only 
during the present war period but also 
as it affects the post-war economy of the 
United States. 

“It is essential that this task be han- 
dled in a manner beneeficial to the 
national interest, with a minimum of 
disturbance to our private enterprise sys- 
tem, and in a way which will reflect 
credit upon governmental administra- 
tion. 

“T shall do everything within my power 
to see that the program, so ably initiated 
by the Treasury Department, is carried 
forward without interruption and in an 
efficient manner.” 
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Australia to Buy 
Wheat? 


(Continued from p. 8) 
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Estimates of acreages planted to wheat 
for grain in the main producing States 
of Australia in 1944-45 and goal targets 
for the 1945-46 season, as compared with 
actual acreages planted in the 2 previous 

‘ seasons and the annual average acreage 
in the 10 years ended with the 1942-43 
season, are shown in the following table: 


acreage of 12,701,000 acres in the 10-year 
period ended 1942-43. 


Australian_Wheat Acreage Planted for Grain 


(Units, 1,000 acres] 














—— Acreage 
State ove 1942-43 1943-441 | 1944-452 goal for 
ended 1945-46 
1942-43 oe 
New South Wales_______- ; : ls 4, 126 3, 033 2, 693 2, 940 3, 800 
Victoria_-_____- Seiad 2, 607 2, 145 1, 793 1, 900 2, 400 
Queensland___- 310 335 281 281 500 
South Asutralia _-_- 2, 893 2, 009 1, 534 1, 500 2, 500 
Western Australia 2, 750 31,753 1, 567 1, 469 41,800 
Tasmania __-_- eS 13 4 5 
Australian Capital Territory 2 1 2 
a 12, 701 9, 280 7, 875 8, 090 11, 000 
1 Subject to revision. 3 Area licensed was reduced by one-third. 


2 Preliminary. 


This is considered to be the maximum 
area that could be sown in the 1945-46 
season, taking into account the limited 
supply of manpower and superphosphate 
likely to be available. According to the 
Commonwealth Directorate of Agricul- 
ture, in the case of Western Australia it 
would have been advantageous to have 
set a higher goal than 1,800,000 acres, 
and this is being reconsidered. A new 
goal as high as 2,500,000 acres may be set. 

According to a statement made by the 
Minister for Commerce and Agriculture 
on November 15, 1944, increased quan- 
tities of rock phosphate have been im- 
ported, but insufficient labor is available 
for the manufacture of superphosphate. 


Exports of Wheat and Flour 


Exports of wheat in the first 11 months 
of the 1943-44 season were more then 
treble those of the corresponding period 
in 1942-43, and flour exports were more 
than double those of the preceding 
season. 

Compilation of monthly figures on ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from December 
1, 1943 (the commencement of the 1943- 
44 Australian wheat year) to October 
31, 1944, as compared with those of the 


4 Tentative. 


corresponding period of the previous 
season were as follows: 


Australian Exports of Wheat and Flour 





December December 


Commodity 1942 to 1943 to 
. October October 
1943 1944 
Wheat__. bushels 15, 973, 042 52, 289, 048 
Flour- tons 346, 915 | 699, 570 
In terms of wheat bushels_| 16, 651, 934 33, 579, 353 
Total, wheat and flour, in 
terms of wheat bushels_- 


32, 624, 976 85, 868, 401 





Approximately one-quarter of the 
1943-44 shipments of wheat have been 
made to India, and nearly half the ex- 
ports of flour have been consigned to 
Ceylon. Substantial quantities of wheat 
have also been shipped to Italy, British 
East Africa, New Zealand, Peru, Mexico, 
and Iran. 


Record Production of Flour 


Because of the large orders for the 
armed forces, production of flour in Aus- 
tralia during the year ended June 30, 
1944, estimated at approximately 1,444,- 
000 tons, was 389,000 tons above that of 
the preceding year and 26,000 tons 
greater than the record production of 
1940-41: 


Operational Output and Exports of Australian Flour Mills 











Item 1938-39 1940-41 1942-43 1943-44 ! 
Number of mills 172 171 159 158 
Wheat milled _- : bushels 66, 999,000 | 69, 242,000 | 50, 644, 000 69, 318, 000 
Output of flour _---- tons 2_ 1, 372, 732 1, 417, 729 1, 055, O87 1, 444, 126 
Percentage of flour production exported | 50.4 54.4 32.4 40 9 
Output of bran................ ; tons?__| 239, 401 291, 879 213, 289 295, 998 
Output of pollard___..._________-- do.?__. 284, 078 314, 384 228, 658 310, 554 
| 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Owing to the shortage of wheat sup- 
plies, operations at the power-alcohol 
distillery at Cowra, New South Wales, 
have been temporarily suspended, and 
the opening of the distillery at Warrack- 
nabeal, Victoria, has been delayed. 





Penicillin is being produced at Ast~ida, 
in Urundi, Belgian Congo, reports the 
foreign press. It is being used in the 
hospitals for the native inhabitants. 
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New Books and 
_ Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul. 
letin, April 22, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
a year. The April 22 issue contains these 
articles: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE Con- 
GRESS. 


SENATE APPROVAL OF THE WATER TREATY 
WITH MExIco. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


“THE CLIMATE OF PEACE.” 
Parks. 


BRETTON Woops: A MONETARY Basis 
FOR TRADE. Address by Assistant Secre- 
tary Acheson. 


By Marion 


RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FOREIGN TRADE AND 
THE WELFARE OF SMALL BUSINESs. State- 
ment by Assistant Secretary Clayton. 


THE SIGNING OF THE THIRD LEND-LEASE 
AcT. 


FOURTH MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CoTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Other Publications 


THE WORLD AT WarR.. War Department, 
Military Intelligence Division. 1945. 
416 pp. Price, 25 cents. A brief history 
of the origin, military operations, and 
related events of World War II. 


Available from: Infantry Journal, Inc., 
1115 17th Street NW., Washington 6, 
Ue oe 


RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLANNING. 
Bibliography, Part XIX. United Nations 
Information Office. 1945. 67 pp. Price, 
$1. Additional volume, giving informa- 
tion on studies in post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





A new rug factory with an annual ca- 
pacity of 8,000 square meters was au- 
thorized in Spanish Morocco during 
1943. 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


operating all of its looms on 3 shifts 
daily, with 500 workers on each, and 
plans to use 3,500,000 pounds of cotton 
and to produce 10,000,000 yards of cloth 
annually. The minimum daily wages at 
the plant are $0.70 for cleaners and $1 
for loom workers, but these wages will 
probably be increased after a proposed 
piece-work plan is put into effect. 

During the first quarter of the year 
cement production amounted to 87,000 
pags, or an increase over the same period 
of 1944 of 200 percent; matches, 2,043 
cartons, or an increase of 50 percent; 
peer, 4,592 hectoliters, or an 18 percent 
increase; and cigarettes, 106,000,000 
units, or 5 percent more than a year 
ago. 

‘The new 1,500-horsepower, 1,000-kw 
Diesel plant of the Managua Power 
Co. has been in operation about 2 weeks. 
It enables the adjacent ice plant to run 
its compressors 24 hours a day for the 
first time, and will relieve the shortage 
of ice in Managua. 

The Pacific Railway Co. of Nicaragua 
reports that ton-kilometers of freight 
hauled in February amounted to 1,451,- 
588, compared with 1,354,071 in Janu- 
ary. The total freight carried during 
the first 2 months of 1945 was 14 percent 
above the same period of 1944. 

Expenditures on highway construc- 
tion by the Highway Department are ap- 
proaching $200,000 per month, at least 
one-half of which is expended for labor. 

Shipping during March was estimated 
to be approximately 46 percent greater 
than during March 1944. 

The cost of living continues to in- 
crease, and it is said that rents will again 
be raised on May 1. Shortages of sugar, 
meat, matches, industrial alcohol, and 
water exist in some sections. Cheddar 
and imperial cheese made by the local 
pasteurization plant is selling at retail 
for $0.72 per pound, and the price of milk 
is from $0.18 to $0.20 per liter. 

A new motion-picture theater, the 
Luciernaga, has opened its doors. It has 
a seating capacity of 1,200 and cost $44,- 
000 to construct and equip. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


The new Constitution of Guatemala, 
now in force, was completed after many 
months of labor, and was signed by a 
Constituent Assembly on March 11, 1945. 
On March 15 Dr. Juan Jose Arevalo, said 
to be the first freely elected President of 
Guatemala, took over the executive office 
from the Revolutionary Council of Gov- 
ernment, which had administered the 
executive authority since the Revolution 
of October 20, 1944. 

Important new banking and monetary 
legislation, which has been promulgated 
by the Executive and referred to the Na- 
tional Legislature for study and action, 
provides for the creation of a National 
Reserve Bank which would serve as the 
center of a reserve banking system, act 
as sole bank of issue for quetzal money, 
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and fix the quetzal at parity with the 
present gold value of the United States 
dollar. 

The national budget expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, were 
increased by 2,175,938 quetzales, bringing 
total expenditures up to 15,257,452 quet- 
zales. The principal allotments made 
were for roads, public health and sanita- 
tion, and national defense. Estimates of 
the 1945-46 national budget, recently 
announced, place total yearly expendi- 
tures at 20,801,500 quetzales. The 
amount to be apportioned for highway, 
health, and educational purposes will be 
approximately 4,000,000 quetzales above 
present budgetary allowances, and will 
be distributed as follows: Inter-Ameri- 
can and International Highway projects, 
600,00 quetzales each; Inter-American 
Public Health Program, 70,000 quetzales; 
Roosevelt Hospital, 1,700,000 quetzales; 
and school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, 1,000,000 quetzales. Recent 
plans for expanding the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital facilities and for the establishment 
of a nursing school have increased 
Guatemala’s contribution for the com- 
pletion of this work to 3,251,000 quetzales. 

The Government-owned Crédito Hipo- 
tecario Nacional has been authorized to 
invest 900,000 quetzales for the construc- 
tion of 300 homes for laborers and 170 
homes for employees, the building to be 
financed in part by the release in the 
Central Bank of the unissued balance of 
mortgage bonds, the issuance of which 
has already been authorized by the Gov- 
ernment. 

An increase of 11 cents a gallon in the 
gasoline-consumption tax wag estab- 
lished and became effective March 1, 
1945, thus bringing the total tax up to 20 
cents a gallon. At the same time the 
Government fixed the maximum retail 
price for gasoline at 50 cents a gallon. 
Up to the present time the revenue from 
this new source of taxation has been in- 
sufficient to counterbalance the adverse 
effects to the general economy which the 
increase in the cost of gasoline has ap- 
parently had upon living costs. As a re- 
sult, the authorities are considering a 
revision of the Law. 

Guatemala’s first Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, established with Guate- 
malan funds and staffed with United 
States agricultural advisers, has been 
formally opened. Tick-control depots 
for cattle have been planned and will be 
established at points where incoming in- 
fested stock cross the international bor- 
ders. Recently the Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion of Guatemala has petitioned the 
Government to remove the ban on ex- 
ports of cattle weighing over 1,000 
pounds. 

Early in February the Guatemalan 
Government, in the public interest, ex- 
propriated the domestic airline Aerovias 
de Guatemala, S. A., and has now pro- 
posed the formation of a new domestic 
aviation company with a capital of 750,- 
000 quetzales, of which 30 percent would 
be subscribed by the Government, 55 per- 
cent by Guatemalan investors, and 15 
percent would be sold to any foreign 
aviation company which would provide 
the necessary technical assistance. The 
organization of a Civil Aviation Club to 
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Perry Ellis (“Australia to Buy 
Wheat?’)—Born Anadarko, Okla. Oxi- 
dental College, A. B.,; 1931; Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, summer 
1932; Georgetown University, M.S. (For- 
eign Service) , 1933; University of South- 
ern California, 1934. Teacher in high 
school 1934-35. Appointed foreign serv- 
ice officer, unclassified, vice consul of ca- 
reer, and secretary in the diplomatic 
service, October 1, 1935; vice consul at 
Habana, October 3, 1935; Foreign Serv- 
ice School, August 4, 1936; vice consul at 
Mazatlan, December 18, 1936; at Habana, 
October 6, 1938; at Singapore, April 12, 
1941; at Noumea, March 10, 1942; at 
Sydney, January 23, 1943; at Adelaide, 
temporary, October 30, 1943; now vice 
consul at Sydney. 





promote private flying was also approved 
by the Government. 

Control of aerial and maritime com- 
munication has been placed under the 
Secretariat of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works by an official decree, and inde- 
pendent action by Guatemala and El 
Salvador has resulted in the resumption, 
after many months, of railway and other 
overland transportation services between 
the two countries. 

Rising sugar prices, together with 
rumors of a sugar shortage have resulted 
in a Government investigation and the 
announcement that sugar imports from 
Cuba would be subsidized, if necessary, in 
order to bring in sufficient sugar to 
normalize the price of the domestic 
product. 

The Government has sold at auction to 
the United States Army 156,075 quintals 
of coffee from intervened coffee fincas, 
at an average price of 15.15 quetzales per 
quintal on a nonquota basis. The sale 
has had the immediate effect on the local 
coffee market of opening up all of the 
“free,” that is, nonproclaimed list coffee, 
for export to the United States market 
with full quota rights. As of March 24 
the coffee of the 1944-45 crop shipped 
since October 1, 1944, amounted to 285,- 
483 bags (of 60 kilograms each) with 
United States import quota rights and to 
22,880 bags of reserve. On that date 
there were 107,576 bags in ports awaiting 
shipment. Coffee authorized to be 
shipped during this quota year totaled 
386,620 bags of the United States quota 
and 38,148 bags of reserve. 





In 1944 Canada imported books and 
printed matter valued at $18,230,000. 
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Republican Legality 
Is Restored on 
French Continental 
Territory 


(Continued from p. 10) 


Acts Continued Temporarily 


Acts of the de facto authority, the so- 
called “Government of the French State,” 
the nullity of which was not expressly 
established in the ordinance of August 9, 
1944, or in the annexed tables, were to 
continue to receive temporary applica- 
tion. This temporary application was to 
cease as fast as the express establishment 
of their nullity, in accordance with the 
provisions of this ordinance, through 
subsequent ordinances to be promulgated 
as soon as possible. 

The decisions of exceptional jurisdic- 
tions were validated retroactively when 
they were not dependent upon the ordi- 
nance of July 6, 1943, and subsequent 
texts relative to the legitimacy of acts 
accomplished for the cause of liberation 
and for the revision of condemnations 
issued for these deeds. 

The administrative acts issued after 
June 16, 1940, were validated retroac- 
tively and temporarily. 

Certain texts were declared forthwith 
in effect on the continental territory of 
France and were specifically listed in 
table III annexed to the ordinance of 
August 9, 1944. This table contained 
the following: 18 ordinances of the Gen- 
eral of the Army, French Civil and Mili- 
tary Commander-in-Chief (i. e., General 
de Gaulle), issued from April 6, 1943, 
to May 18, 1943; a long list of ordinances, 
decrees, and orders of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, issued 
from June 3, 1943, to June 2, 1944; and 
36 ordinances, 17 decrees, and 3 orders 
of the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, issued from June 3, 
1944, to August 3, 1944. 

All other texts published in the “Jour- 
nal officiel de la France libre,” the “Jour- 
nal officiel de la France combattants,” 
and the “Journal officiel du commande- 
ment en chef francais civil et militaire” 
after March 18, 1943, and in the “Journal 
officiel de la République francais” be- 
tween June 10, 1943, and the date of pro- 
mulgation of the present ordinance (Au- 
gust 10, 1944) were to be applicable on 
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Bee 5 

(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
April 30, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins and Trade Relations Supple- 
ments: 


No. 615—Current Export Bulletin No. 239, 
April 23, 1945. 


I. Return of Unused Allotments for Basic 
Iron and Steel Products. 


A. The total amount of controlled ma- 
terials available for export is limited. There- 
fore, to assure that as much as possible of 
the entire allotment to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration actually reaches ex- 
port channels, exporters are reminded of the 
need to comply with the provisions set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17, 
page 182, item 4, regarding the prompt return 
of all unused allotments. In every case ex- 
porters are required to return unused allote 
ments within one month from date of 
issuance. If the procedure governing the re- 
turn of unused allotments is not adhered to 
strictly by the exporter, the Foreign Economic 
Administration will be compelled to con- 
sider the institution of a revocation pro- 
cedure. 

B. Holders of allotments of surplus or dis- 
tressed steel who have not had their orders 
accepted by a supplier within thirty days 
from date of validation must return the ap- 
proved license bearing the allotment to the 
fron and Steel Operations Section, Metals 
and Minerals Division, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C., for cancelation. 

If cancelation of the license and allotment 
is necessary because the supplier cannot ac- 
cept the order for delivery in the quarter 
specified, the license to be canceled should be 
accompanied by a new application form 
FEA 419, which will be given every con- 
sideration for approval out of the subsequent 
quarter’s allotment. 

If, however, the order has been accepted 
within the 30-day period, but for a reduced 
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amendment to the reduced quantity. The 
procedure to be followed in filing amend. 
ments may be found in Comprehensive Rx. 
port Schedule No. 17, page 148, item 30. 4 
new form FEA 419 may be filed for the 
balance of the order and will be given con- 
sideration for the quarter requested. 

C. The procedures outlined above have 
been established in the interests of the ex- 
porter in order to assure the fullest use of 
restricted allotments and consequent maxi- 
mum actual export shipments. 


II. Amendments to Lists of Commodities Re- 
quiring Blockade Control Permits, 


Commodities for which a blockade control 
permit is required to export to certain of the 
Selected Destinations are listed in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 17, pages 194 
and 195, item 10, paragraph b. 

The item, Petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, appearing in the lists for Portugal, 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands, Portuguese 
Guinea, Spain, Spanish Atlantic Islands, 
Spanish Morocco, and Tangier, is amended to 
read as follows: 

Petroleum and petroleum products, includ- 
ing asphalt and gilsonite, butane, lubricating 
oils and greases, petrolatum, paraffin wax, and 
white mineral oil for industrial purposes 
(Schedule B Number 6059.00) but excluding 
consignments not to exceed 400 pounds ot 
white mineral oil, etc., intended for pharma- 
ceutical or cosmetic purposes. 

The item, Petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, appearing in the list for Switzerland is 
amended to read as follows: 

Petroleum and petroleum products, includ- 
ing asphalt and gilsonite, butane, lubricating 
oils and greases, petrolatum, paraffin wax, 
and white mineral oil for industrial purposes 
(Schedule B Number 5059.00). 


III. Errata, Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 17 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 17, 
upon review, is found to contain a number of 
errors—typographical and factual—of a kind 
common to a publication of this size, where 
speed of printing and distribution is essen- 
tial. Corrections are listed below with page 
numbers. It is suggested that persons hav- 
ing Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17 


amount, the license must be returned for make the indicated changes in their copies. 
Page Correction 
9 0093.05 thru 0095.00—Insert X in BLT Commodities column. 
10 0357.00, Reptilian & aquatic leather——-Delete X in BLT Commodities column, 
11 0680.00 and 0803.00 thru 0857.00—-Insert X in BLT Commodities column. , 
17 2189.09, Rosins, n. e. s. (include refined sulfate wood rosin)——Delete entries in Processing 
Code, General License, GLV, and G—~POST columns. 


18 220.98, Other crude drugs, herbs, ete. 


Schedule B number should read 2209.88. 


19 2404.00, Lespedeza seed, should read Lespedeza seed (Korean). 


Under 2419.50, Other grass seeds, Schedule 


2419.50. 


} number for Wheatgrass, crested, should read 


the continental territory of France only 2) 
from the date which was to be expressly 21 
fixed for each one of them. However, the 
rights regularly acquired under the au- 
thority of such texts were to be respected 


2935.00, Brooms Delete X in BLT Commodities column. 

Under COTTON MANUFACTURES, Schedule B numbers are out of line. Entries should read: 
3020.00, Cord tire fabric; 3021.00, Other tire fabries; 8023.00, Heavy filter cloth, hose 
& belting duck: 3025.00, Ounce duck; 3026.00, Numbered, biscuit & naught duck ; 3031.10, 
Drills, twills & warp sateens; 3031.20, Sheetings; 3033.10, Drills, twills & warp sateens; 
3033.20, Sheetings ; 3034.00, Osnaburgs, all widths ; 3036.00, Tobacco & cheesecloth ; 3037.00, 
Other printcloth yarn fabric constructions ; 3059.00, Gray cloth, n. e. s.; 3040.00, Bleached ; 





henceforth. 





An important fishing industry, fi- 
nanced with United States capital, is 
reported ready to begin operation off the 
northern coast of Chile. The company 
is said to have leased from the Chilean 
government for 10 years all packing 
plants, fishing boats and installations 
which the Chilean Institute for Mining 
and Industrial Development has in 
Antofagasta. 


$041.10, Dyed in the piece ; 


3041.20, Printed ; 3042.10, Bleached ; 3042.20, Dyed in the piece ; 


3043.00, Printed ; 3045.10, Drills, twills & warp sateens. 


24 3419.01, Flax twine & cordage—G~—POST value should read 25. 
31 4781.00, Other heavy fiber shipping containers, GLV value for Group K should read 25. 


4799.00, Wallpaper, unfinished, blank 

34 5309.12, Kaolin (china clay)——-Schedule 
5312.00, Other clays 

35 5478.00, Lighting carbons 
(reference for second footnote). 


GLY 
$ number should read 5309.07. 

Schedule B number should read 5309.72. 

Symbol preceding GLV value in K column should be single dagger 


7 


(K and G+-4) and G-POST values should read 25, 


41 Symbol after IRON & STEEL MANUFACTURES (second column) should be double dagger. 
42 Symbol after IRON & STEEL MANUFACTURES should read # (number sign). 


6209.98, Animal traps, snares & cages, symbol preceding GLV value in G+ 


double dagger. 


6425.00, 6430.00, and 6435.00 


45 6638.00, Magnesium metal in primary form 


should be single dagger. 


4 column should be 


43 Symbol after IRON & STEEL MANUFACTURES, FERRO-ALLOYS, ALUMINUM & MANU- 
FACTURES, and COPPER & MANUFACTURES should read # (number sign). 
Delete symbol preceding processing code COPR. 


Symbol preceding GLV value in G+ 4 column 
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Page Correction 
46 6670.00, Type, and 6691.05, Magnesium metal in other forms, symbol preceding GLV value 
in G+4 column should be single dagger. ; , 

47 6697.00, Gold manufactures, n. e. s.—Delete the words “& gold pen points”. 

50 After ELECTRICAL MACHINERY & APPARATUS (second column), symbol should be double 

agger. 

55 Ue Mer ALWORKING MACHINERY, Schedule B numbers are out of line. _Entries should 

{ read 7455.01, Balancing machines ; 7455.03, Diamond dies ; 7455.05, Die-casting equipment ; 
7455.09, Wire-drawing machinery & parts; 7455.98, Other power-driven metalworking 
machinery & parts; 7455.98, Boring tools 7455.98, Parts for replacement or repair ; 7455.98, 
Wire-working machinery & parts; 7455.98, Other power-driven metalworking machinery & 
parts; 7457.00, Pneumatic portable tools; 7458.05, Welding torch sets & parts; 7458.98, 
Other portable & hand-or foot-operated metalworking machines & parts ; 7458.98, hand tool 
grinders ; 7458.98, Repair parts; 7458.98, Other portable & hand-or foot-operated metal- 
working machines & parts; 7485.12, Metal alloy slugs containing diamonds. 

Inder TEXTILE SEWING & SHOE MACHINERY, Schedule B numbers are out of line. 
Entries should read: 7500.00, Full-fashioned hosiery knitting machines; 7501.00, Circular 
hosiery knitting machines; 7502.00, Other circular knitting machines; 7504.00, Other 
knitting machines & parts: 7505.00, Winders & parts: 7506.00, Carding and other prepar- 
ing, spinning & twisting machinery & parts, for cotton: 7507.00, Carding and other pre- 
paring, spinning & twisting machinery & parts, for wool. 

7744.30, Pipe valves with bodies of iron or steel, and 7744.70, Pipe valves with bodies of 
brass, bronze or other nonferrous metals—-Page reference for Special Provisions should read 


—_ 


7744.70, Piping system, globe & angle, iron—Delete this entry. 
<- 


744.70, Piping system body valves, other, iron——Delete this entry. 
7740.70, Piping system body valves, steel—Delete “‘steel’’. 
7744.70, Other valves—-Processing code should read OPER, 

75 


7750.06, Plastic molding machines & presses—Processing code should read CHEM. 
61 After AUTOMOBILES, PARTS, ACCESSORIES & SERVICE EQUIPMENT and AIRCRAFT, 


68 8024.00, Salievlic acid——-Schedule B number should read 8024.60. 

Symbol preceding first footnote should be double dagger, and footnote should read: No chem- 
“jeals, metals, or metal manufactures except clothing fasteners affixed to garments may be 
exported to Eire & Turkey under G—POST in any amount. 

64 8025.98, Acetanilide, not medicinal--G—POST value should read *17. 
65 8119.98, Vitamins & vitasterols, n. e. s. (include concentrates, A, B, ete.), should read Vita- 
mins and vitasterols, n. e. ¢. (include nikethamide, concentrates, A, B, ete.) 

8123.00, Cesicol kapseals, should read Desical kapseals. 

8124.98, Nikethamide——Delete this entry. 

65. 67, & 69 The footnote “A restricted medicinal” ete. should read: A restricted medicinal is any 
medicinal having a specific value limitation preceded by an asterisk in the column headed 
GLV Dollar Value Limits or any medicinal listed on page 127, item 5, 

66 8135.98, Bismuth salts & compounds, other-—-Delete this entry. 

68 8200.00, Nicotine sulfate--G—POST value should read 7. 

7 8303.98, Salieylie acid-—Delete this entry. 

72 8329.98, Pentachlorophenyl——Delete this entry. 

74 8398.28, Manganese chloride—-Schedule B number should read 8397.28. 

7 8397.46, Mercuric sulfate—-Delete this entry. 

82 Delete 9309.00, Of plastic materials, and 9310.00, Of other material, and substitute the 
following : . 








] | | 
| Proc. code | Gen. G LV Dollar | ,G wa) DUT 
Sched- | C i | unit | and related Lic. | value | jimit | previ com- 
ule B | ommodity | nit commodity | coun- coun- group | do modi- 
No. | roup =| TY | «try «| “qag | value | “ties 
| grou; group . 3 | limit | 
9309.00 | Of plastic materials (cellulose acetate, | 
} nitrocellulose and synthetic resins): 
9309, 00 | Fountain pens Doz CDGS8 11 | None 100 25 | 1 x 
9309. 00 Stylographic pens Doz CDGS8 11 None 25 25 1 x 
9310.00 | Of other materials: 
4310. 00 | Fountain pens Doz CDGS 11 None | 100 25 | Ri. 
9310.00 | Stylographic pens Doz CDGS8 11 None | 25 25 | i 
On page 64, for 8025.80, Pentachloro- } 
phenol, substitute the following: } 
8025, 80 Pentachlorophenol (exclusive of | Lbs__- CHEM 8 None by BERS Sree 
} salts and formulations). | | 
On page 66, under 8127.98, insert the } } 
following | | 
8127. 98 Acetanilide, medicinal CHEM 5 None *] 4 | ih fee 
| } 


On page 69, for 8205.98, Other (follows 
Tobacco extracts), substitute the | 
following: | 

8205. 98 Other Lbs CHEM 7 None | 100 25 | 25 

On page 79, for 9147.00, Lenses for pre- | 
cision instruments, substitute the 
following | | 





9147. 00 Lenses for precision instruments Unit SATE 2 None 1 | 1 1 
On page 85, for 9635.00, Other jewelry | 
findings and parts, substitute the | 
following | 
9635. 00 Other jewelry findings and parts CDGS 14 kK 100 | 25 | 25 | 
| | | 
Page Correction 


86 9840.98, Powder puffs, cotton, and Powder puffs, wool——Delete these entries. 
87 Acrylonitrile, polymers of, 8258.29, should read Acrylonitrile, buna N. copolymers, 2009.05. 
Animal charcoal or bone char, ete.-Schedule B number should read 8297.00. 
89 Beckasite, in powder, flake, or liquid form——Delete Schedule B No. 8255.01. 
93 Cylinders, gas, unfilled or filled——Schedule B numbers should read 6205.20, 6205.40. 
99 Knives, machine—Delete Schedule B No. 4443.81. 
105 Radio tubes or valves for receiving sets—Delete Schedule B No. 7048.00. 
For Refractories, chromite, Schedule B numbers should read 5361.00, 5375.05, 
For Refuse, cork, Schedule B number should read 4300.00. 
106 Rotary pumps——Delete Schedule B No. 7356.98. 
108 Softwoods, logs & hewn timbers——-Schedule B numbers should read 4012.00—-4019.00. 
109 Surface-coated paper—-Schedule B number should read 4725.00. 
lll Tree seeds——Schedule B number should read 2475.00. 
115 After Cyprus, delete X in BLT Destination column. 
After Desirade (French West Indies), insert Y in BLT Destination column. 
After England, insert Y in BLT Destination column. 
122. For St. Martin (northern part) (French West Indies), country number should read 69. 
For South-West Africa, country number should read 57. 
126 After Cerium, delete Schedule B No. 8396.70. 
After Chromium, add Schedule B No. 8396.70. 
127. To item 2, paragraph b, add the following: (The total value of shipments of medicinal mixtures 
or preparations containing any product lis'ed in section I with an asterisk to Group G 
destinations and Argentina may not exceed $25.) 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Uruguay. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Manu- 
facturers—Guatemala. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Office Supplies and Equipment, Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Seeds and Bulbs, Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Colombia. 





Page Correction 

131 In title L, under OFFICE APPLIANCES 
and PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
MACHINERY, delete Schedule B, No. 
9399.00. 

144 In item 12, Machine tools, portable, CMP 
350, should read: Machine tools, non- 
portable, power-driven. 

145 Initem 12, after Power repair parts, insert 
CMP Code No. 605. 

In item 12, after Pulverizers, coal, delete 
CMP Code No. 605. 

In item 12, for Tools, metal-cutting, CMP 
Code No. should read 362. 

147 In paragraph 26g, last sentence should 
read: Outstanding lisenses issued prior 
to September 6, 1944, remain valid for 
the period originally indicated. 

163 In item 49, delete Schedule B_ Nos. 
3849.51 and‘ 3849.52. 

165 In item 62, after Valves under 4’’, Copper, 
add Schedule B No. 7744.70. 

168 Under CHEMICALS, Schedule B number 
for *Derris should read 2209.88. 

182 In paragraph 4b, line 8 should read: “in 
the second quarter, he should,” ete. 

190 In title I, under Steel, carbon and alloy, 
after CMP 2011, Schedule B_ Nos. 
6032.00, 6016.05 thru 6016.09, insert X 
in columns headed Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
and 16 Other American Republics. 

In title I, under Steel, carbon and alloy, 
after CMP 2021, Schedule B numbers 
should read 6030.00 thre 6031.10. 

191 In title I, under Steel, carbon and alloy, 
after CMP 2531, Schedule B No. 6037.98 
should read 6037.98. 

194 For Land drainage and development 
plants, Schedule B numbers should 
read 7355.00—7369.00. 

After Office appliances-stapling machines, 
delete Schedule B No. 9399.00. 

After Printing and bookbinding machinery, 
delete Schedule B No. 9399.00. 

221 Shipments from Canadian Ports to Se- 
lected Designations should read: 

Shipments from Canadian Ports to Se- 
lected Destinations. 


No. 616—Trade Relations Supplement to 
the Current Export Bulletin— 
No. 7, April 23, 1945. 


LEND-LEASE FACT AND FICTION 


(For copy of this Supplement, see 
special article on page 11 of this issue.) 





Following a Government order for a 
census of building stones, bricks, and 
tiles in Switzerland, the sale of these 
items was restricted, beginning on 
February 1, 1945. The Government de- 
clared, however, that supplies were 
believed to be sufficient to meet spring 
demands, and that there was no cause 
for alarm. 
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No. 617—Current Export Bulletin No. 24 


niet 


FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The following changes in general licenses are effective May 5, 1945, unless otherwise noted: 


0, April 30, 1945 





May 5, 1945 





Dept. of 
Com- 
merce 

Schedule 
B No. 


2111. 00 
2111. 00 
2117.10 
2189. 09 


2999.98 


3642.00 
3642.01 
3649.00 
3675.00 


3676.00 
3677.00 
3680.05 
3680.98 
3682.00 
3683.00 
3689.50 
3689.98 


5011. 03 


SOL, OF 


DOLL. 9S 


5013. 2 
5013. 25 
7013. 25 
5019. 00 


5030. 00 
5031. 00 


5033. 00 
5034. 00 


5035. 10 
5035. 
5038. 00 
5039. 00 
5040. 01 





5040. 03 


5040. 98 


5041. 00 
5042. 00 
5043. 00 
5047. 00 
5048. 00 
5052. 00 
5059. 00 


Commodity 


OTHER INEDIBLE ANIMALS AND ANIMAI 
Catgut, crude 


GRAIN AND PREPARATIONS 
Ensilage corn seed 


NAVAL STORES, GUMS AND RESI 
Polypale resin 

Staybelite resin 

Pine oil, pine oil products and derivatives 


PRODUCTS 


NS 


Rosins, other, except resin and rosin oil, crude, modified, or refined 


SEEDS EXCEPT OILSEEDS 
Lespedeza, Korean, seed 
Timothy seed ! 
Brome grass seed ! 
Crested wheat grass seed ! 
Sorghum seed 
Carrot seed ! 
Beet seed, except sugar beet seed ! 
Onion seed ! 
Radish seed ! 
Rutabaga and turnip seed 
Spinach seed 
Sweet corn seed 
Vegetable seeds, n. e.s 
Bird seed ! 


Seeds, except oilseeds, n. e. s. 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLE PRODUCTS, INEDIBLE 


Vegetable paste, adhesive, or vegetable glue products, including liquid forms; also 
dry form containing less than 50% dextrine (report dry vegetable paste, dry white 
paste, and dry vegetable glue containing 50% or more dextrine under 8233.00 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


Worsted cloth and dress goods (Ibs.) 
Worsted cloth and dress goods (quantity in yards only 
Other worsted fabrics 


Knit bathing suits manufactured from worsted yarns (include bathing trunks when 


shipped as a unit 


Knit sweaters manufactured from worsted yarns for men, women, and children 
Worsted knit goods, n. e. s. (men’s, women’s and children’s included 


Men’s worsted ovhrcoats, suits, and pants 
Boys’ worsted overcoats, suits, and pants 


Women’s and children’s worsted dresses and ensembles except knit 


Women’s and children’s worsted apparel except knit, n 
Men’s and boys’ worsted apparel except knit, n. e. s 
Worsted yarn manufactures, n. e. s 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


e.s 


Crude oils or any other materials, except motor fuels and gasolin« 
from which by commercial distillation there can be separated m 


total fraction having an A.S. T. M. end point of 300° F 


whi 


chw 


addition of 3 cc. tetraethy]l lead per gallon, an octane number by 


knock-test method of 80 or more (barrel of 42 gallons 


| 
tl 


f 


defined below 


ore than 38% 


have, with the 


A.S.T.M 


Crude oils or any other materials except lubricating oils, from which by commer« 
distillation there can be produced, as distillate or residuum, products having 


viscosity of more than 60 seconds Saybolt Universal at 


dex of over 60, and lubricating oils from which by commercial « 
can be produced, as distillate or residuum, 10% or more of products having 


cosity of more than 60 seconds Saybolt Universal at 21( 
of over 60 (barrel of 42 gallons 

Other crude oil not conforming to specifications in 511 
gallons) 

Isopropyl]! ether 


«i 


yF 


03 an 


F. wi 


with 


Other blending agents of petroleum origin, except isopropy! ether 


Antiknock compounds of petroleum origin 


Naphtha, mineral! spirits, solvents, and other finished light 


gallons 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil (barrel of 42 gallons 
Residual fuel oil (barrel of 42 gallons) 
Lubricating oils 
Red and pale (barre! of 42 gallons 
Black (barrel of 42 gallons 
Cylinder 
Bright stocks (barrel of 42 gallons) 
Steam-refined stocks (barrel of 42 gallons 
Insulating or transformer oils 
Light lubricating oils in small packages 


th 


1 VISCOSIT 


listillation there 


i\ 


product 


High-viscosity index grade, including any lubricating oil of more 


Saybolt Universal viscosity at 210° F. with a viscosity index of 85« 


42 gallons 


eosit nd 
barrel of 42 
} re f 42 
ian ¥5 second 


rover (bDarre! 


Medium-viscosity index grade, including any lubricating oil of more than 60 second 


Saybolt Universal viscosity at 210° F. with a viscosity index of 60 or m 


42 gallons 


Lubricating oils, n. e. s., including other motor oil not conforming 


cations for aviation lubricating oil (barrel of 42 gallons 
Lubricating greases, except graphite lubricants 
Petroleum and petroleum jelly (all grades 
Liquified petroleum gases 
Petroleum asphalt 
Petroleum coke 
Natural gas 
Petroleum products, n. e. s., except finished petroleum 
rasoline 


1 Effective date of change, immediately. 
2 GLYV value limit for shipments to*Argentina, $1 
§GLYV value limit for shipments to, Argentina, $15, 


sprays 


and 


fini 


ore (barrel of 


ibove specif 


hed blended 


Gen. Lic. country 


group 
Old New 
None kK 
kK K 
kK None 
kK None 
None None 
kK None 
iN kK 
iN kK 
kK kK 
kK kK 
kK K 
kK kK 
kK kK 
kK kK 
kK kK 
kK kK 
kK kK 
kK K 
K kK 
kK kK 
kK kK 
None K 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
N 
Nor None 
kK iN 
None Nom 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
V4 V4 
None None 
None None 
None None 
V-4 V-4 
None None 
None None 
None None 
V-4 V4 
Nome Nom 
None None 
Nome Nome 
kK kK 
17 17 
None Nome 


GLV value limits 


Group K 


Old 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100) 
100 
100 
100 
10 


100 


100 


100 
100) 
10 
100 


100 


100 
10 
100 
100 
loo 
100 
LOO 


100 


New 


100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
loo 
100 
100 
100 
Loo 


100 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


1) 


10 


lOO 
100 
loo 
100 


100 


100 


1 
100 
100 
100 
LOO 


100 | 


Loo 


100 


GLV value limits 
group (i+4 


Old 





New 


None 
None 
None 


None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Nome 


7. 


2drsta Gatabae 


None 


None 
Nome 
None 
None 
Non 


None 


None 


None 








Ls 


G-POST value limits 


Old 


New 


te 
a 


to tots te 


an 


Sho to ts te te 


tt 


Or 


a 


a 


bho bo tS bo to Ot 
oe on or on one 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
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No. 617—Current Export Bulletin No. 240, April 30, 1945 
The following changes in general licenses are effective May 5, 1945, unless otherwise noted: 
" | — ata | - re 
wo Gen. Lic. country | GLV value limits | GLV value limits > hott 
¢ limits pant of group . Group K group G+4 |G-E OST value limits 
merce Commodity : Bok, seinen iil wore 
New as omg Old New Old | New Old New Old New 
Ss a $e | | | —— ——} } 
OTHER NONMETALLIC MINERALS, INCLUDING PRECIOUS | 
25 
5480.98 | Graphite crucibles K K 250 | 100 25 25 1 1 
5480.98 | Graphite retorts ! None | K 250 | 100 25 25 1 1 
25 5480.98 | Graphite stoppers ! None K 250 _ 100 25 _ 25 1 1 
5960. 25 | Mineral wax (except paraffin wax) k None 100 | None | 25 None 25 None 
25 STEEL MILL PRODUCTS | | | 
25 | | 
25 6067.05 | Cast-iron pressure pipe ! | None | K 100 | 100 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 
25 6067. 98 | Cast-iron pressure pipe fittings None | K 100 | 100 25 | 25 | 25 25 
| | | | | | 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES } | | 
25 | | } 
25 6188. 00 | Rat and mouse traps (wood and wire) and animal snow locks None K 100 | 100 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 
25 6209.98 | Animal traps, snares, and cages None Bo 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 1 25 
25 | | | 
25 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS | | 
25 
25 7059.00 | Refrigerator parts other than commercial refrigerator parts kK None 100 100 | 25 25 25 | 25 
25 | | | 
25 COAL-TAR PRODUCTS | 
25 8020.05 | Naphthalene : None None 100 | 1 | 25 1 1 | 1 
25 9024. 60 | Hydroxybenzoic acid , None | K 1 100 | 1 2 25 1 25 
25 8024.60 | Salicylic acid other than medicinal and technical grades !_- : None | K *y 100 | “a 225 be | 25 
25 9024. 60 | Salicylic acid, medicinal grade None None 100 *) | 25 | *1 | 25 *] 
25 8025.30 | Beta napthol and beta napthol flakes K None 100 | 25 | 25 25 | 25 25 
25 9025.94 | Binitrotoluol kK None 100 | 25 25 | 25 | 25 None 
8025.94 | Nitrophenol kK None 100 | 25 | 25 | 25 25 None 
8025.94 | Nitration products of benzene, toluene, zylene, naphthalene, and phenols, in addition | | 
to those specified in President’s Proclamation of May 1, 1937, other than binitro- | } | 
25 toluol and nitrophenol None | None 1 25 | 1 2 25 | 1 None 
8025.98 | Benzaldehyde None None 100 25 25 25 2 25 
8025.98 | Benzyl chloride K None 100 | 25 | 25 | 25 25 25 
8059. 01 | Color lakes and toners ! None None 1 | 25 | 1 | 225 25 25 
8059.03 | Sulfur black ! None None 1 25 | 1 2 25 25 25 
: 8059.05 | Synthetic indigo (all forms None | None 1 | 25 | 1 225 25 25 
None 8059.09 | Household dyes in small packages, including Tintex, Putnam Fadeless, Rit, Sunset, | | 
None ete - None K 1 | 100 | 1 | 2 25 | 25 25 
None 8059.09 | Methylene blue, not medicinal None None } 100 25 25 | 25 1 25 
None 8059.09 | Other coal-tar dyes’ except household dyes and methylene blue, napthanil, and | | } 
None pontamine None None 1 25 1 2 25 25 25 
f 8061.30 Vanillin, not of coal-tar origin kK None 100 a 25 *1 | 25 | * 
None . } } | 
None MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS , } | 
None | 
None 8113.00 | White mineral oil V4 V-4 100 100 | 25 None | 25 | 5 
None 8135.98  Chloral None None 100 25 25 | 25 | 25 25 
None | | 
None CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
8205.30 | Pyrefume super No. 30 None None | 100 | ke 25 ‘7 25 | 1 
8205.60 Paradichlorobenzene agricultural insecticide None None | 100 | 25 26 | 25 25 1 
8205.60  Paradichlorobenzene other than agricultural insecticide kK None | 100 25 25 | 25 25 1 
8206.00 Naphthalene balls and flakes None None 100 1 25 | 1 25 1 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES } | 
8238.03 Igepon T K None 100 | None 25 | None | 25 None 
25 8238.03 | Igepon TD K None | 100 None 25 | None 25 | None 
8238.03 MP 189 K None 100 1 25 | 1 25 | 1 
8238.03 MP 1I80SX K None 100 1 25 | 1 25 | 1 
8238.03 MP 646 kK None 100 1 25 1} 25 | 1 
8238.03 | Nacconol H. G kK None | 100 1 25 1 25 | 1 
8238.03 Nacconal NR kK None 100 1 25 l 25 | 1 
8238.03  Nacconal NRG kK None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
8238.03  Nacconal NRSI K None | 100 l 25 1 25 1 
8238.03 | Neutronyx 33 kK None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
25 8238.03 | Santomerse No. 1 kK None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
None 8238.03 | Santomerse No. 3 kK None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
None 8238.03 | Santomerse No. 55 kK None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
5 8238.03 Synthetic detergent 92 kK None | 100 1 25 | 1 25 | 1 
: 8238.03  Ultrawet A kK None | 100 1 25 | 1 | 25 1 
a 8238.03  Ultrawet 40 A K None 100 l 25 1 25 1 
5 8238.03  Ultrawet 60 A K None 100 1 25 1 | 25 1 
J 8251.00 Ester gums (include Rezyl, ete kK None 100 | 100 25 25 25 | 25 
: 8257.98 Other urea resins except melamine resins Kk None 100 100 25 - 2 25 | 25 
4 8258. 20 Polystyrene None None | 1 25 1 | 225 25 | 25 
Y 8274.00 Urea resin glues (weldwood glues, etc.) kK None 100 100 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 
: 8295.90  Neo-liquid acid beverage (combination of citric and phosphoric acids k None 100 100 25 | 25 25 25 
9 8299.15 | Ethyl fluid None None 1 1 1 | None 1 1 
° 8209.19 Any mixture containing more than 3 ce. tetraethyl lead per gallon None None l 1 1 None 1 1 
4 8209.30 | Gasoline antioxidants None None | 100 100 25 None 25 5 
° 8209.90 | Chlorinated paraffin K None | 100 1 25 1 25 1 
8299.90 | Silica gel K None 100 100 25 25 25 | 25 
9 INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
J 8309. 50 | Sulfurie acid, fuming or oleum, 50° Baume basis_. kK None 100 100 25 | 25 2! None 
9 8309.70 Other sulfurie acid, 50° Baume basis kK None 100 100 25 25 25 | None 
$ 8309.90 Flue dust, arsenic kK None 100 1 25 1 25 | 1 
° 8310.00 | Methanol None None 1 100 1 225 25 None 
4 $311.00 | Ethylene glycol ! None None 100 25 25 25 | 25 25 
4 8315.95  Isopropanol (isopropyl alcohol None None 25 25 25 25 25 None 
M4 $29.10 Carbon tetrachloriade None None "J *25 "% 2 *25 | 25 | 25 
. 8329.70 | Ethyl ether kK None 100 100 25 25 | 25 | None 
° 829.98 | Ethyl cellulose None None 100 25 25 | 25 25 25 
, 8359.04 | Potassium carbonate and mixtures K None 100 | 25 25 | 25 25 | 25 
d 8359.98 | Potassium bicarbonate and mixtures K None |! 100 | 25 25 25 25 25 
5 
*An asterisk preceding a dollar-value limit indicates that all forms, conversions, and derivatives of the commodities, even though not covered by the Schedule B number for the 
entry, are included 
' Effective date of change, immediately 
?GLV value limit for shipments to Argentina, $1. 
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No. 617—Current Export Bulletin No. 240, April 80, 1945 


The following changes in general licenses are effective May 5, 1945, unless otherwise noted 














SS , 
Dept. of Gen. Lic. country | GLV value limits | GLV value limits (q POST v: : 
Com- ‘ group Group K group G+4 , ST value limits 
merce Commodity 
Schedule — 
B No. Old New Old New Old New Old New 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS—Ccon. 
8359.98 | Potassium sulfate 4 . Kk None 100 25 25 2h oF on 
8377.00 | Sodium phosphate, mono- and meta- only !. None kK l 100 | OF | OF 
8377.00 | Sodium diphosphate ! None kK 100 100 4) of or on 
8377.00 | Sodium phosphate, tri- and pyro-_ None None 1 l l | l . 
8379.98 | Sodium metasilicate ! None K 100 100 25 25 oF o5 
8398. 98 | Arsenic salts and compounds kK None 100 l 25 l *| a 
8398.98 | Hydrogen peroxide_- None None 100 95 25 i) 25 of 
EXPLOSIVES, FUSES, AND BLASTING CAPS 
8609.98 | Sodium azide None None 100 | 25 ! 25 None 
ee 
1 Effective date of change, immediately. 
. . 

Shipments of the above-listed commodities removed from general license or having reduced GLV value limits which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous general license provisions. Shipments moving 
to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general licens¢ ” 


Price Control 
Import Price Control (Circular No. 10) 


Amendment 8 of the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation Revoking Specified 
Provisions of that Regulation. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 8 to the Maximum 
Import Price Regulation, dated April 20, 
1945. and effective April 21, revoking the 
provisions and requirements specified in 
certain paragraphs of Sections 3, 4, 8, 16, 
and 17 of the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation. 

As pointed out in the Statement of 
Considerations Involved in the Issuance 
of Amendment 8, the provisions of the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation re- 
voked by this amendment are no longer 
necessary or have become inappropriate, 
and have hence been eliminated in order 
to relieve importers and other distribu- 
tors of burdensome invoicing and report- 
ing detail heretofore required, and for 
the purpose of simplifying the Regula- 
tion. 

The text of the Amendment and the 
statement of considerations involved are 
as follows: 


Part 1371—ImportT PRICES 
|Max. Import Price Reg.', Amdt. 8] 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this Amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register. 

The following paragraphs or sections 
of the Maximum Import Price Regula- 
tion are hereby revoked: 


Paragraphs (f), (g), (h), (i) and (j) of 
section 3. 

Paragraphs (e), (f), and (g) of section 4. 

Paragraph (h) of section 8. 

Section 16. 

Section 17. 


This amendment shall become effec- 
tive April 21, 1945. 


Issued this 20th day of April 1945. 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


19 F.R. 2350, 7504, 8062, 10925, 12270; 10 
F.R. 922. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT NO. 8 
UNDER THE MAXIMUM IMPORT PRICE 
REGULATION 


This Amendment revokes various pro- 
visions of the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation which have required sellers 
of imported goods to include certain 
statements on their invoices or to file 
with the Office of Price Administration 
reports of their maximum prices for 
imported industrial materials. These 
provisions have largely served their pur- 
pose and may now properly be elimi- 
nated in order to relieve importers and 
other distributors of burdensome detail 
and in order to simplify the Regulation. 

The invoice statements were designed 
to secure compliance on the part of the 
seller by requiring a declaration that he 
had computed his selling prices in ac- 
cordance with the Regulation and to se- 
cure compliance by the purchaser by 
notifying him that his maximum prices 
must be computed under the Regulation. 
Experience of importers and other dis- 
tributors in pricing under the Regula- 
tion for more than a year and a half has 
served to accomplish these purposes of 
education and enforcement to such a 
degree that the requirement of such 
statements may now be eliminated. 

With respect to imported industrial 
materials, the invoice statements were 
in part based upon the assumption that 
importers would be pricing automati- 
cally, whereas the majority of them now 
import goods which they did not handle 
in March 1842, hence they must apply to 
the Office of Price Administration for 
approval of their maximum prices. In 
this respect, therefore, the invoice state- 
ments have become _ inappropriate. 
Likewise, with respect to imported 
manufactured goods, the invoice state- 
ments have been in part rendered in- 
appropriate by the fact that the retailers 
to whom they were commonly addressed 
no longer compute their maximum 
prices under the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation, but quite generally must do 
so under Maximum Price Regulation No. 
580. 

The reporting requirements formerly 
applicable to imported industrial mate- 
rials have similarly served their purpose 
by acquainting the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration with levels at which maxi- 
mum prices have been calculated under 
the Maximum Import Price Regulation. 
Moreover, since only the first sale at a 
given price had to be reported, sellers 
who have been able to price automati- 
cally have little present use for these 
forms. Other sellers must secure price 
approval from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, thus necessarily furnish- 
ing the data sought by the forms and 
making their use superfluous. For these 
reasons these forms and the require- 
ments that they be filed are being re- 
voked., 


Issued this 20th day of April 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Import Price Control (Circular No, 11) 


Amendment 3 to Order 38 of the Max- 
imum Import Price Regulation Govern- 
ing Prices of Foods and Food Products. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 3 to Order 38 under 
the Maximum Import Price Regulation, 
dated April 24, 1945, and effective April 
25, amending that Order by establishing 
new paragraphs (c), (e), and (f), and re- 
voking paragraph (g). 

The new paragraph (c) establishes a 
more adequate basis for determining and 
applying for authorized maximum sale 
prices by importers of food products sub- 
ject to this Order, for the purpose of 
remedying certain defects of the provi- 
sions of the former paragraph (c). The 
“Opinions Accompanying Amendment 3 
to Order 38,” which follow the text of the 
new paragraphs of that Order, explain 
fully the reasons for and the purpose of 
the new provisions, including the defini- 
tion of terms for the purpose of the 
Order. 

The text of the Amendment and the 
Opinion accompanying the Amendment 
are as follows: 


IMPORTED FOODS 
| Max. Import Price Reg., Amdt. 3 to Order 38] 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MAXIMUM PRICES 


An opinion accompanying this amend- 
ment has been issued simultaneously 
herewith. 
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Order 38 under the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation is amended in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


1. Paragraph (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 


(c) Maximum prices for sales by im- 
porters. The maximum price for sales 
by an importer of any imported food 
item, subject to this order, shall be au- 
thorized by the Price Administrator, 
either upon application or upon the 
Price Administrator’s motion and shall 
consist of the total of the specified for- 
eign purchase price, the landing costs, 
the gross margin and the adjustment for 
selling commissions and cash discount, 
except as provided in paragraphs (d) 
and (e), determined as follows: 

(1) The foreign purchase price shall 
be: 
(i) (a) The highest foreign sales 
price, or, if none; 

(b) The highest representative offer- 
ing price of the applicant’s foreign sup- 
plier, or, if none; 

(c) The highest representative sales 
price or, if none, the highest represent- 
ative offering price of a foreign supplier 
of the same class as the foreign supplier 
from whom the applicant is currently 
buying. 

(ii) (a) For the same food item or, if 
none; 

(b) For the most similar food item 
normally selling in the same price line 
or, if none; 

(c) For another food item adjusted to 
reflect the normal or reasonable differ- 
ential between the price of that food 
item and the item being priced; 

(iii) (a) To the applicant or, if none; 

(b) To the applicant’s closest com- 
petitor; 

(iv) During the month of April 1943 
or, 

(v) If the importer is unable to de- 
termine the specified foreign purchase 
price during the month of April 1943, the 
foreign purchase price shall be deter- 
mined by application of the above requi- 
site pricing formula to any of the thir- 
teen months immediately preceding April 
1943. 

(2) The landing costs shall be the 
actual costs which the applicant incurs 
for: 

(i) Transportation from the foreign 
country to a point of entry in the con- 
tinental United States of America. 

(ii) Insurance (marine and war risk) 
at rates in effect at the time of ship- 
ment on a value not greater than 105% 
of the sum of the price payable to the 
foreign supplier, transportation to the 
point of entry, premiums paid for marine 
and war risk insurance. 

(iii) Import duty, if any. 

(iv) Bank commission for letter of 
credit. 

(v) Dock demurrage or cost of plac- 
ing in warehouse in continental United 
States for no longer than 60 days. 

(vi) Cost of change in container sizes 
hot to exceed material and labor costs. 

(vii) A reasonable buying commission 
toa purchasing agent outside continental 
United States of America, if a commis- 
Sion was incurred by the applicant on 
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the same or a similar item prior to Octo- 
ber 31, 1941. 

(3) The gross margin of the importer 
shall be an amount equal to the dollar- 
and-cents difference between (1) the 
weighted average landed cost and (2) 
the weighted average sales price (as de- 
fined in paragraph (f)); 

(i) (a) On sales by him, or, if none; 

(b) On sales by his closest competitor. 

(ii) (a) Of the same food item or, if 
none; 

(b) Of the most similar food item nor- 
mally selling in the same price line or, 
if none; 

(ec) Of another food item adjusted to 
reflect the normal or reasonable differen- 
tial between the price of that food item 
and the item being priced. 

(iii) (a) To the same class of pur- 
chaser or, if none; 

(b) To a different class of purchasers 
adjusted to reflect the customary differ- 
ential, or if none, the reasonable differ- 
ential between the two classes. 

(iv) (a) During the month of October 
1941, or if none; 

(b) During any one of the 12 months 
immediately preceding October 1941. 

(4) The adjustment for selling com- 
mission and cash discount shall be the 
dollar-and-cents difference between the 
sum of selling commission and cash dis- 
count computed as percentages (not in 
excess of a total of 3%) of the importer’s 
weighted average landed cost of the food 
item during October 1941 (or selected 
30-day period) and the sum of these 
same factors computed as percentages 
(not in excess of a total of 3%)eof cur- 
rent landed cost. 

(5) Separate item maximum prices by 
order. The Price Administrator may, by 
order, establish specific dollar-and-cents 
figures on specific imported food items 
and these figures shall be used generally 
in other orders as a base foreign pur- 
chase price in lieu of individual highest 
prices paid as of April 1943. The Price 
Administrator may also establish specific 
base dollar-and-cents gross margins for 
each class of purchaser on specific im- 
ported food items and, in determining 
a maximum price by the above method, 
these margins shail be used generally 
in other orders in lieu of the individual 
gross margins of October 1941 with re- 
spect to such specific food items. Base 
foreign purchase prices and base gross 
margins so established shall provide gen- 
erally fair and equitable margins repre- 
sentative of the base periods above- 
named. The Price Administrator may 
establish for any item subject to this 
order, point of entry maximum prices 
which shall consist of the total of the 
foreign purchase price, the gross margin 
so specified, the landing costs and ad- 
justment for selling commission and 
cash discount. 

(6) Form of application. Applications 
under this section shall be filed in the 
form of a letter addressed to the Im- 
ported Foods Section, Food Price Di- 
vision, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. The application 
shall set forth: (i) the name and address 
of the applicant, (ii) the name, address 
and class of the foreign supplier, (iii) a 
description of the food item to be priced, 
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(iv) a description, when appropriate, of 
the food item which the applicant con- 
siders to be the most similar food item, 
(v) a request for the authorization of a 
maximum price, (vi) each detail of the 
progressive steps used for determining 
the requested maximum price according 
to paragraph (c) above, (vii) evidence 
of the foreign purchase price of April 
1943 (or the selected period) and of the 
gross margin of October 1941 (or the se- 
lected period), (viii) the maximum price, 
with the terms of sale and delivery for 
each class of purchaser, to which the 
applicant would have been entitled under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 


2. Paragraph (e) is amended to read 
as follows: 


(e) Exception for purchases made be- 
tween September 5, 1944 and April 25, 
1945. (1) Any importer who, with re- 
spect to any specific imported food item, 
made a foreign purchase or a commit- 
ment for a foreign purchase between 
September 5, 1944 and April 25, 1945 and 
(i) who determined his maximum price 
under the provisions of former para- 
graph (c) (1), or (ii) for whom an order 
authorizing his maximum price was is- 
sued under the provisions of paragraph 
(c) (2), may continue to use such maxi- 
mum prices for the disposition of the 
importer’s unsold stocks or foreign pur- 
chase commitments or, at his option, 
may have a maximum price established 
for sales of items purchased or under 
commitment under the provisions of 
paragraph (c) above: Provided, how- 
ever, That if he desires to use a maxi- 
mum price determined under former 
paragraph (c) (1) or authorized under 
former paragraph (c) (2) he shall re- 
port the quantities of such purchase 
which remain unshipped or unsold and 
the details of his purchase commitments 
to the Imported Foods Section, Food 
Price Division, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C., within 30 
days from April 25, 1945. 

(2) Any importer who, with respect to 
any specific imported food item, made a 
foreign purchase of the item or a com- 
mitment for a foreign purchase between 
September 5, 1944 and April 25, 1945, and 
who has filed an application for a maxi- 
mum price under the provisions of 
former paragraph (c) (2) may obtain 
an authorized maximum price in line 
with maximum prices authorized by 
orders under former paragraph (c) (2) 
to be applicable to such quantities of the 
item as the importer may have remain- 
ing unshipped or unsold as of April 25, 
1945: Such importer can elect, however, 
to renew his application on the basis of 
paragraph (c), above. 

(3) No maximum prices which were 
determined by the importer or authorized 
by orders under former paragraph (c) 
shall remain in effect except as au- 
thorized by the provisions of this para- 
graph (e). 


3. Paragraph (f) is amended to read 
as follows: 


(f) Definitions. When used in this 
order, the term: 

(1) “Same food item” means the same 
kind, brand, grade, formula, variety, type 
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of container, net weight of contents, 
manner of packing and country of pro- 
duction. 

(2) “Evidence of foreign purchase 
price” means an invoice for the item 
dated April 1943 (or selected 30-day 
period) or a contract for purchase of the 
item dated April 1943 (or selected 30-day 
period) or some other document dated 
as of the period being used for determin- 
ing the appropriate foreign purchase 
price. 

(3) “Weighted average landed cost” 
means the sum of the weighted average 
of the foreign purchase prices, paid by 
the importer and the landing costs, dur- 
ing the 3 months immediately preceding 
October 1941 or during the 3 months im- 
mediately preceding the month selecteu 
by the importer. The landing costs shall 
include only the same items set forth in 
paragraph (c) (2). 

(4) “Weighted average sales price” 
means the weighted average of the im- 
porter’s actual sales prices f. 0. b. con- 
tinental United States point of entry, in- 
clusive of all cash discounts and selling 
commissions. 

(5) “Foreign purchase price” is a price 
paid to a foreign seller converted into 
dollars and cents in currency of the 
United States of America. 

4. Paragraph (g) is hereby revoked. 

Nore: All reporting and record-keeping re- 
quirements of this amendment have been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget in 
accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 


This amendment shall become effective 
April 25, 1945. 


Issued this 24th day of April 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


OPINION ACCOMPANYING AMENDMENT 3 TO 
OrDER 38 UNDER THE MAXIMUM IMPORT 
PRICE REGULATION 


The accompanying amendment to Or- 
der 38 under the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation is for the purpose of 
facilitating the establishment of gener- 
ally fair and equitable maximum prices 
for imported food items, subject to the 
order, on the basis of foreign purchase 
prices and of gross margins which are 
representative of designated peacetime 
periods. It is deemed necessary because 
of the inadequacy of the provisions of 
Order 38 prior to this amendment. It 
undertakes to directly set out proper cri- 
teria by which maximum prices shall be 
determined by orders on the miscella- 
neous imported food items subject to 
Order 38. 

Order 38 under the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation was designed to elimi- 
nate many of the maximum price 
squeezes suffered by importers by reason 
of constantly increasing total landed 
costs with maximum prices stationary 
under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. To accomplish this end, Order 
38 permitted an individual importer to 
establish his maximum price for an im- 
ported food item as the sum of (1) the 
highest price paid to or offered by the 
foreign seller in April 1943, (2) current 
landing costs and (3) the dollar-and- 
cents amount by which the highest price 
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at which he made a delivery exceeded the 
actual total landed costs of the same item 
on his last foreign purchase prior to 
March 1942. 

Prior to the issuance of Order 38, it was 
believed that the majority of importers 
would be able to furnish evidence of im- 
porting experience during the base per- 
iods of March 1942 and April 1943 and 
the maximum prices thus determined 
under the Order would afford importers 
in general margins of profit equal to the 
dollar-and-cents gross margins received 
in a reasonable peacetime period. The 
fact that this has not proven an accu- 
rate assumption has been borne out by 
the actual operation of the order during 
the past six months. The following 
difficulties have been disclosed: (1) ““The 
same food item” was not imported dur- 
ing the base periods provided in the or- 
der, (2) many imported food items were 
not purchased by importers nor were 
they offered by foreign sellers in April 
1943, and (3) relatively few importers 
had the necessary data of sales experi- 
ence to show gross margins for March 
1942. 

Importers who did have purchases and 
sales experience in March 1942 and prior 
thereto were in a position, under the 
order, to establish maximum prices 
which proved to be excessively high. 
Their gross margins were abnormal for 
the trade, having resulted from circum- 
stances in which the importer purchased 
specific imported food items at low 
prices prevailing during the early part 
of 1941 and was able to sell the same 
food item at the higher prices prevailing 
in March 1942. They rather represented 
speculative increases in prices due to the 
threatened loss of foreign sources of sup- 
ply and sharply higher landing costs 
brought on by the entrance of the United 
States into the European and Japanese 
wars. This was not as contemplated and 
intended in the original issuance of the 
Order. 

Importers who were unable to com- 
pute their maximum prices under the 
formula provided in the order were re- 
quired to apply to the National Office of 
the Office of Price Administration for 
specific price authorizations by the Price 
Administrator. The provisions of the 
order required the Price Administrator 
to establish prices “in line’ with the 
highly inflated prices computed by the 
few fortunate importers with import ex- 
perience during the base period. The 
Price Administrator has been reluctant 
to authorize these “in line’”’ prices be- 
cause of their inflationary trend and be- 
cause such a result was neither intended 
nor contemplated at the time of the 
issuance of Order 38. 

The accompanying amendment cor- 
rects the above-stated difficulties as fol- 
lows: 

1. It definitely defines “the same im- 
ported food item” as the same kind, 
brand, grade, formula, variety, type of 
container, net weight of contents, man- 
ner of packing and country of produc- 
tion. At the same time, in the issuance 
of orders, provision has been made for 
looking to similar items in the event the 
same item was not sold or offered for sale 
during the base periods. 
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2. The base period for determining the 
foreign purchase price has been ex. 
panded so as to include the 13 months 
prior to April 1943, if no purchases were 
made or offers received by importers jn 
the United States during April 1943, 
This change retains the limitations on 
foreign purchase price advances yet rec. 
ognizes increases which occurred during 
the period subsequent to the establish. 
ment of maximum prices under the Gen. 
eral Maximum Price Regulation on the 
“freeze date” of March 1942. 

3. The automatic pricing provision in 
the order has been eliminated by this 
amendment and the base period for com- 
puting gross margins has been changed 
to October 1941 or any 30-day period 
during the twelve months immediately 
preceding. The 30-day period has been 
adopted in order to arrive at a repre. 
sentative or normal peace-time period 
and has been utilized after giving due 
consideration to the prices prevailing be- 
tween October 1 and October 15, 1941 
as required by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended. The 
expanded time limit (October 1941 or 
any 30-day period during the twelve 
months immediately preceding) now 
takes into consideration growing, pack- 
ing and distributing months for virtually 
all imported food items. 

The restriction of buying and selling 
transactions for the same food item to a 
30-day period is adopted in order to as- 
sure importers normal gross margins for 
the services performed without the pos- 
sible use of speculative advances. 

Further changes accomplished by this 
amendment are the recognition of dock 
demurrage as a part of landing costs, 
This recognition is given because this ex- 
pense is now generally incurred awaiting 
inspection by the customs or pure food 
authorities. Inclusion of bank commis- 
sion for letter of credit is provided in the 
amendment because historically this 
charge has been considered in many 
cases as part of landing costs. A limita- 
tion, however, has been placed upon the 
instances when a commission may be 
paid to a foreign purchasing agent be- 
cause of the recent tendency on the part 
of foreign sellers to use this as a means 
of obtaining a price in excess of that 
prevalent during the base period of April 
1943. 

An adjustment for the percentage 
items included in gross margin has been 
provided by this amendment because it 
is recognized that the application of per- 
centages to the higher current base 
landed costs operates to the disadvantage 
of the importer. Accordingly, _ this 
amendment authorizes proper adjust- 
ments for such percentage items by pro- 
viding that an adjustment for brokerage 
and cash discount shall be the dollar- 
and-cents difference between the sum of 
brokerage and cash discount computed 
as percentages (not in excess of a total 
of 3%) of the landed costs during Oc- 
tober 1941 (or selected 30-day period) 
and the sum of the same items computed 
as percentages (not in excess of a total 
of 3%) of current landed costs. 

This amendment provides for the es- 
tablishment, by order, of specific dollar- 
and-cents recognized foreign purchase 
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prices on specific food items which will 
represent generally the highest repre- 
sentative foreign purchase price during 
the appropriate base period. It also pro- 
vides for the establishment of specific 
gross margins on specific food items 
which will be recognized as generally 
representative of gross margins for the 
appropriate base period. Foreign pur- 
chase prices and gross margins so estab- 
lished will be upon the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from individual importers 
in their applications for authorization of 
maximum prices and otherwise. The 
establishment of such base period data 
will be to the advantage of individual 
importers as well as to the Office of Price 
Administration. Provision is also made 
to permit the issuance of general orders 
establishing specific amounts which, to- 
gether with the landing costs and adjust- 
ment for selling commission and cash 
discount, will be point of entry maximum 
prices on any imported food item for any 
importer. This will eliminate the neces- 
sity for issuing numbers of individual 
price authorizations. Foreign purchase 
prices and base gross margins which are 
so established will be generally repre- 
sentative of the periods named in Or- 
der 38. 

In order that there may be no possi- 
bility of hardship on importers who have 
made purchases or commitments for 
purchases at maximum prices deter- 
mined under the automatic provisions of 
Order 38 prior to the issuance of this 
amendment or established by individual 
orders issued prior to this amendment, a 
savings clause is inserted which provides 
that any importer who, with respect to 
a specific imported food item, made a 
foreign purchase or a commitment for a 
foreign purchase between September 5, 
1944 and the date of the issuance of this 
amendment and who obtained his maxi- 
mum price under the former provisions 
of paragraph (c) (1) or for whom an 
order authorizing maximum prices was 
issued under the former provisions of 
paragraph (c) (2) may continue the 
use of such maximum prices or, at his 
option may have a maximum price es- 
tablished for sales of items under the 
provisions of paragraph (c) as set out 
in this amendment, provided, however, 
that if he desires to use such formerly 
determined or established maximum 
prices, he shall report the quantities of 
such purchase which remain unshipped 
or unsold, with the details of his pur- 
chase commitments to the Office of Price 
Administration within 30 days from the 
issuance of this amendment. A further 
savings provision is incorporated by this 
amendment providing that any im- 
porter who, with respect to any specific 
imported food item, made a foreign pur- 
chase of the item or a commitment for 
a foreign purchase between September 
5, 1944 and the date of the issuance of 
this amendment and who has filed an 
application for a maximum price under 
the provisions of former paragraph (c) 
(2) may obtain an authorized maximum 
price in line with the maximum prices 
heretofore authorized by orders under 
former paragraph (c) (2) to be applica- 
ble to such quantities of the item as the 
importer may have remaining unshipped 
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or unsold as of the date of the issuance 
of this amendment. Alternatively, any 
importer can elect, however, to renew 
his application on the basis of obtaining 
a maximum price as provided by para- 
graph (c) in this amendment. 

This amendment specifically provides 
the method by which an application for 
a maximum price shall be made, setting 
out that the applicant shall furnish: (1) 
name and address of the applicant, (2) 
name, address and class of the foreign 
supplier, (3) description of the food item 
to be priced, (4) description, when ap- 
propriate, of the food item which the ap- 
plicant considers to be the most similar 
food item, (5) a request for the authori- 
zation of a maximum price, (6) each de- 
tail of the progressive steps used for de- 
termining the requested maximum price 
according to paragraph (c) as set out 
in this amendment, (7) evidence of the 
foreign purchase price as of April 1943 
(or the selected period) and the gross 
margin as of October 1941 ‘or selected 
period) and (8) the maximum price, with 
the terms of sale and delivery, for each 
class of purchaser, to which the appli- 
cant would have been entitled under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Definitions for “same food item,” “‘evi- 
dence of foreign purchase price,” 
“weighted average landed. cost,” 
“weighted average sales price” and 
“foreign purchase price” are set out in 
the amendment in order that there may 
be no question as to the meaning of 
these terms. 

The changes in Order 38 effected by 
this amendment are the result of con- 
ferences with individual representatives 
and committees designated by the indus- 
try and are adopted in recognition of 
their recommendations. 

The Price Administrator has found 
that the changes brought about by this 
amendment will not increase the maxi- 
mum prices as determinable under Order 
38 prior to the issuance of this amend- 
ment and that, in the same manner, as 
has already been explained in the state- 
ment of considerations which originally 
accompanied Order 38 and to which ref- 
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erence is hereby made, this amendment 
will not increase the cost of living. 

All provisions of this amendment and 
their effect upon business practices, cost 
practices or methods or means or aids to 
distribution in the industry or industries 
affected have been carefully considered. 
No provisions which might have the ef- 
fect of requiring a change in such prac- 
tices, means, aids or methods established 
in the industry or industries affected 
have been included in the amendment 
unless such provision has been found 
necessary to achieve effective price con- 
trol and to prevent circumvention or 
evasion of the amendment or of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended. To the extent that the pro- 
visions of this amendment compel or 
may operate to compel changes in busi- 
ness practices, cost practices, methods 
or means or aids to. distribution, estab- 
lished in the industry or industries af- 
fected, such provisions are found to be 
necessary to prevent circumvention or 
evasion of the amendment or of the Act. 
The accompanying amendment is found 
by the Price Administrator to be gen- 
erally fair and equitable and to effectuate 
the purposes of the Emergency Price 
Control and Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, and the Stabilization Exten- 
sion Act of 1944 and Executive Orders 
9250 and 9328. 


Issued this 24th day of April 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
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Boards, brought real improvement in the 
general labor outlook. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, Uruguay continued dur- 
ing 1944 to experience basic economic re- 
covery. The delayed effects of the dis- 
astrous drought of late 1942 and early 
1943 were still evident, but by the end of 
the year most of the losses had been made 
up through the operation of natural 
forces. The continuance of a policy of 
deficit spending and increased taxes 
caused some concern to capital, and the 
steady increase in the quantity of money 
augmented the peril of eventual inflation, 
but foreign demand for Uruguay’s meat 
and wool continued, and such stresses 
and strains as were observed from inter- 
nal forces were not sufficient to suggest 
any fundamental weakness. Although a 
difficult period of adjustment is expected 
to follow the termination of the war and 
many serious domestic problems were 
still unsolved at the end of the year, the 
forces of nature were relatively favorable 
to the Uruguayan pastoral economy in 
1944, and the general economic situation 
was, therefore, basically sound. 


|Based on a report by Franklin W. Wolf, 


U. S. Embassy, Montevideo. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Glass Wool for Sound-Proofing and 
Insulation: Included in Raw Materials 
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Section of Customs Tariff—Glass wool 
for sound-proofing and for insulation was 
included in the raw-materials section of 
the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable at 20 per- 
cent plus a surtax of 21 percent of its 
c. i. f. Montevideo value, according to a 
resolution dated March 16, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of April 5, 
1945. Glass wool will be exempt from the 
50 percent increase of customs duty 
established by a decree law of July 24, 
1942. 

This article may be removed from the 
raw-materials section of the customs 
tariff as soon as it is manufactured in 
Uruguay. 

Exportation of Live Otters Prohibited 
and Restrictions Established on Imports 
and Exports of Other Wild Game.—The 
exportation from Uruguay of live otters 
(nutrias) has been prohibited by a decree 
dated March 16, 1945, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of April 4, 1945. How- 
ever, this decree provides that skins and 
hides may be exported, but only through 
the port of Montevideo and subject to ap- 
proval in each case by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock. 

This decree also provides that wild 
game of whatever species, as well as 
products derived from them in whatever 
form may not be imported or exported 
without authoriziation of the Executive 
Power. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Road-Development Program.—Supple- 
menting the public-works road-building 
program, the Government of Venezuela 
in November 1944 made an initial appro- 
priation for the Ministry of Agriculture 
of $300,000 for use in stimulating the 
construction and improvement of roads 
in rural districts of Venezuela. Sixty 
percent of the cost of such improvements 
will be borne by the National Govern- 
ment subject to the contribution of the 
remainder by the State governments, 
municipalities, or individuals. 

The highway system of Venezuela, con- 
sidering only improved roads passable in 
all weather, consists of approximately 
3,750 miles of roads, extending from 
Caracas west through the Andean states, 
and to Maracaibo; and south and west 
to the llanos or interior plains; and from 
Puerto de la Cruz to Cumana and 
Maturin and to San Tome. 

Recognizing that the first problem with 
respect to road development is to im- 
prove the existing system by building 
connecting links and improving poor 
road sections to provide better com- 
munication between the chief urban cen- 
ters and to link the centers of greatest 
population with the areas of agricultural 
and other production, the Government 
has embarked on a road development 
program. During 1944, 170 miles of road 
work were completed. 





French Morocco normally imports ap- 
proximately $80 percent of its lumber 
needs. White fir is the principal species 
imported, and it was supplied in pre-war 
years chiefly by Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union. 
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Preparations are being made to raise) 
ships sunk in Manila Harbor, the nym.1 
ber being estimated at from 300 to 6097 
vessels of all sizes. Although badly 
damaged, Pier No. 7—largest in Manila 
Bay—is in use. So far, the outlook for 
private warehouse space in the near 
future is not good. 


before the war, at prices which average 
about 10 times pre-war levels. Other 
traders, bringing native foodstuffs into 
Manila, sell rice for 37 pesos a cavan 
($18.50 for about 127 pounus’, or ap- 
proximately 5 times the official price 
ceiling. Native vegetables and fruits are 
sold in Manila at from 5 to 10 times pre- 
war prices. Officials are attempting to 
control the black market, and Secretary 
of the Interior Confesor has decreed that 
no rice may be brought into Manila with- 
out license. When transportation im- 
proves it is expected that prices of native 
produce will decline. 


Finance 

The condition of Manila banks and in. 
surance companies is not yet deter. 
mined, but preparations for reopening 
are being made by several banking insti. 
tutions. 

The Philippine Treasury is planning 
to open a banking department, if funds 
can be obtained. 








Mail Services Resumed 

Restricted mail service with the island 
of Luzon was resumed March 25, ac. 
cording to announcement by the United 
States Post Office Department. Only 
first-class mail for dispatch by surface 
means is accepted, and registry services 
are available. Domestic first-class rates) 
of postage apply. Previously, limited 
services to the islands of Leyte, Samar, ' 
and Mindoro were announced. . 


Transportation Conditions 


The Manila Railroad has been opened 
north of the city to the Lingayen Gulf 
region, and authorities are attempting 
to induce people to leave the congested 
city for the Provinces. Trips to Provin- 
cial centers are advertised by owners of 
trucks. By March 23 a total of 2,067 reg- 
istrations of all classes of motor vehicles 
was reported. 
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